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THE SHIELD OF QUALITY 
Hundreds of thousands of women are now using the Op Dress Shield. Why? Because it is Odorless and 
Impervious. It is Hygienic and can be Cleansed.. It is Durable and Guaranteed. And it is the ONLY 
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Send for our Dress Shield Brieflet. This little booklet should be in the hands of every woman. 
Sent FREE on request. Write today. Address 


THE op MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department W Middletown, Conn. 
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MODEL 
| VISIBLE 
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Over 150 varieties of — 
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every pu The NEW MODEL is EQUIPPED with all the HIGH- 
. GRADE TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENTS; por 
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STANDARD MACHINES; is STRONGER, DOES 
BETTER WORK, and will GIVE GREATER SAT- 
ae ION THAN ANY OTHER TYPEWRITER 


substitute. 


HE BLICKENSDERFER MANF’G CO. 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John Street, N.Y. THE ropes oho 
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What better gift could you send a friend than twenty- 
nine consecutive issues of THE INDEPENDENT? A bright 
and interesting magazine is especially prized during the 
vacation season. 


BALANCE OF THE YEAR $1.00 


Share your pleasure and send us the name of one of 
your friends on the blank below. 








TO THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street, New York 


Enclosed find $1.00 for The Independent until January 1, 1909, 
to be sent to 


Name 





Address 
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NEW JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the-Delaw 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Our first aim is to make strong, 
—physically, mentally, morally. ollege and business toon. 
aration. Summer camp in Canada woods, A mg tw 
and school paper. Rev. T. H. LA NDO ON, A.M., D.D 4-7 
Lieut.-Col. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 


manly, successful men 





New BRUNSWICK, New Jersey. SEND FOR YEAR BOOK. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys 
FOUNDED 1776. Prepares forall colleges. Strong faculty of pro- 
fessi. nally trained teachers. Supervised athletics, Military drill 
MYRON T. SCUDDER, Headmaster, 36 College Ave. 
Recently Principal of State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


A boarding school for boye in the elevated and attractive 
country north of Philadelphia. — 4 application. 
J. L. PATTERSON, Headmas 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

Year begims September 16, '1908. —" Endowed. | Certifi- 
eates to college. Advanced courses for high-school gradu- 
ates and others. Art and music. Native French and Ger- 
man. New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within 30 
miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 
WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

Open to college graduates and other men of equiv- 
alent education. Courses in all departments of theol- 
ogy, and related fields, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Arts, and Doctor of 
Philosophy. Unsurpassed library facilities. .Two 
resident graduate Fellowships of $400 each. The 10ist 
year begins Oct. 1, 1908, in Cambridge. For Inform- 
ation address 

PROFESSOR JOHN WINTHROP PLATNER 

Andover, Mass. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UN IVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, M 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Announcement for 1908-09, Now Ready. 


e On Seneca Lake. Board- 
Starkey Seminary, ing school for both ex 
age 15-25. Fits for best colleges. Courses in art an 
music. = malaria, no mosquitoes. Best 1 record, 
rp id "be secured moderate cost. A few choice rooms, 
which shoul be secured at once. Address M. SUMMER- 
BELL, » Pres., Lakemont, N. Y. 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE 


Summer Session, July 7 to August 15 

Courses especially designed for teachers in HOUSE- 
HOLD mg i ay KINDERGARTEN and SECRE- 
TARIAL STUDIES. Also courses in LIBRARY SCI- 
ENCE for librarians. For announcements address 
President of Simmons College, Fen way, Boston, Mass. 


The Choice of a Profession 


President Southworth, sent free on e 
lication to MEADVILLE THEOLOGIOAL SCHOOL, 
order, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
for the = many day ministry. No doct 
ous beneficiary and scholarship funds. 
abroad fe — 4 $810, i led annually 


graduate. Spec’ 
Committee for the History of Religions. 





An address 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


BACK LOG 
CAMP. | open air 


RAQUETTE LAKE 
THE ADIRONDACKS 


If you want to take your vacation in the woods, to spend 
your days on lakes, inlets, and trails, and your evenings 
and nights by the camp-fire, to fish, study birds and 
flowers, and climb mountains, to have the company of en- 
thusiastic campers, and the guidance of a family who are 
experts in wilderness outing, send for the booklet on the 
“Back Log Idea.”’ T. K. BROWN, Westtown, Pa. 


HALCYON CAMP Ginis 


In the Pocono Mountains 
Summer'camp and school. Address Ther hi Misses Metcalf’s 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 





FOR ALL 
LOVERS 








Wyonegonic Camps for Girls BReSr Soe 
N saddle h 
ites Lp amy yh ealaees 
Send for illustrated Bi Gosklet of the _— camps. 





Mr. and Mrs. O. E. COBB, Bridgton, Me. 
for Younger Boys 


Camp Winona  { «=, youeaée 


Genuine camp life with all sports under direction of men ef experience. 
Camp mother and trained nurse also. For illustrated address 
¢.E. COBB, Supt., Bridgton Maine. 


: A Model Camp 
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CAMP OSSIPEE (Lake Ossipee) 


A SUMMER oe AND WINTER TUTORING SCHOOL 


Detroit 
‘Engine 


starts without cranking; 
cams, valves, springs or sprock 
moving parts, All 















testimonials 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 


A modern ped outing and athletic camp for a. 
Cot’ for = = of parents. La farm, stables with 
wine ie dine anata wae is Mee Tare ae 
ntmen rk. 5 
8. YOUNG, Boston “Pihletie ‘Association, Boston, "Mase. ots. omy & 
TRAVEL 
NX TOURS AND LITTLE | 
TOURS 
ey and JOURNEYS 
347 -N. EVERYWHERE 






DAILY INDEPENDENT TOURS 
Hotel Expenses included 
Hudson River, Great Lakes Quebec, 
Atlantic City, Niagara Falls, 
Boston, Nova Scotia, 
Saratoga, Thousand Islands, White Mts. 
Write for Itineraries, (Mention ‘‘Independent.’’) 























SMALL PRIVATE TOURS ABROAD 
Twenty-two. years’ experience. Small parties. Two for 
July, 1908: one Southern and Middle Europe; one Scandi- 
navia and England. Holland by Motor-Boat. Write to 
HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TOURS, Plainfield, N. J. 


F&eEe TRIP TO EUROPE given auy time to an organ 
izer of a party of four. 


BABCOCK’S TOURS, 1137 Dean Street Brooklyn, N.Y 


INEXPENSIVE VACATIONS 


In the Mountains 
of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y., 
on the 


NEW YORK, ONTARIO 2 WESTERN RY. 
SUMMER HOMES in a region of absolute 
HEALTH AT MODERATE COST. 

2,000 feet above the sea; pure air, pure water, pure milk, 
no malaria or mosquitoes. Three Hours’ Ride from New 
York—recommended by Many 3 send 8 cents to the 
undersigned, or call at offices below the 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED | BOOK, “SUMMER HOMES,” 
of 140 pages It gives a list of over 1,000 Hotels, Farms 
and Boa ‘ing Houses, with their location, rates of board, 
attractions, &c. Vacation Bureau, 425 Broadway, N. Y. 
IN NEBW YORK—425, 1354 Broadway, 245 Columbus 
om 2798 3d ave., 111 West 125th st., 182 6th ave. Ticket 

Desbrosses and West 42d st. ferries, 56 Beaver st. 
IN’ *BROOKLYN—4 Court st., 479 Nostrand ave., 390 


Broadway. 
J. C. ANDERSON 
Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver st., N. Y 











REAL ESTATE 
LYME, CONN. 


To let, OLD COLONIAL HOUSE 
15 rooms; and three cottages of 13, 11, and 10 rooms; all 
with modern improvements and three tully furnished, the 
last unfurnished. Adress 

RS. E. E. SALISBURY, New Haven, Conn. 


MID THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 
5 acres, 7 room cottage, stable for horse and cow; fruit, 
grand views; yours for $675, to settle estate. 
E. A. STROUT, West Stockbridge, Mass. 











The SECRET 


1277 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








WRITE to Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind., for 
literary help and material in preparing speeches, debates, 
essays, club papers. Expert work. Reasonable rates. 


READING NOTICES 


POCONO MOUNTAIN HOUSE 

Have you ever been on the Pocono Mountains? If so 
you will want to go again. If not a rare treat awaits 
you that you cannot well afford to miss, particularly my 
that the vacation season is so close at hand. The Po- 
cono Mountains have all the beauty of the Catskills with 
far more novelty. The Pocono Mountain House is the 
place to stop when visiting this district. It is situate in 
a park of over 400 acres and the mercury rarely rises 
above 80 degrees even in hot August. The house is old 
fashioned but comfortable. It is weil appointed and there 
are many charms about it. Walking is a favorite occu- 
pation in the Pocono Mountains, but you can drive if 
you prefer. There is also the possibility of boating. And 
then there is the table. Those who have never had a 
meal at the Pocono Mountain House have missed much 
in life’s curriculum. The views are fine and the best 
of it all is that it is so easy to get there. Better try it 
this year and it is safe to say you will never regret it. 











EDGEWOOD INN 

Greenwich, Conn., is on the Sound. In Greenwich 
there ‘s the Edgewood Inn. It is now open. The place 
is twenty-eight miles from New York in the midst of a 
picturesque country. The verandas are spacious and the 
sports are many. The roads are good. Driving on them 
is royal sport, whether the motive power be horseflesh 
or gasolene. Many concerts are features at the Edge- 
wood Inn and during the season it is possible to engage 
daily in dancing in “The Court.” Summer at Green- 
wich and particularly at the Edgewood Inn is full of 
charm, full of romance, full of lure. Address for fur- 
the: information D. P. Simpson at the Inn. 





THE MASSASOIT HOUSE 

One of the old reliable New England hotels is the 
Massasoit House of Springfield, Mass. The traveler in 
Western Massachusetts who visits Springfield may stop at 
the Massasoit in full confidence that it is one of the best 
hostelries in the State. It has kept pace with modern 
requirements and has all the conveniences. Many suites 
have private baths. The cuisine and service are the 
best and.it is convenient in location for commercial and 
tourists’ parties. Guests may be served according to the 
American or European plans as they a, Mey prefer. _ Cor- 
respondence dou be directed to Chapin, pro- 
prietor. 











DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 
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h undreds of men to-day lies in = 
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COATES 
CLIPPERS 
athome. barbers used te 


J have clippers, but now they’re 


becoming as common in homes as 
® comb or a curler—and as neces- 


for Coates “ Easy-Running.”’ 
If they haven’t them, send to us. 
Send nameonpostalfor hay etc, 
COATES CLIPPER CO., - Worcester, 








American Chicle Company, monthly, com- 
mon, I per cent., payable June 2oth, 1 

American Car and Foundry Company, pre- 
ferred, 134 per cent.; common, 1% per cent., 
payable July ist, 1908. 

Plaza Bank, 10 per cent., payable July rst, 
1908. 

Manhattan Railway Company, quarterly, 1%4 
per cent., payable July Ist, 1908 

American Can Company, quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 1%4 per cent., payable July 1st, 1908. 
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McCutcheon’s 


“The Linen Store’”’ 


Ladies’ Coats. Suits and Waists 


A choice and varied assortment is now displayed, suitable for summer wear. 

Linen Coats: These are made both in the heavy crash and lighter weight Linens in long and 
three-quarter styles, suitable for traveling and automobiling. Prices range $12.00, 18.00, 
20.00, 22.50. 

Pongee Coats: In an excellent assortment of smart models, well tailored, at $18.00, 20.00, 22.00, 
and upwards to $35.00. 

Lace Coats: A very handsome collection, priced as follows: White, $18.00, 25.00, 35.00 and up- 
wards to 125.00. Black, $45.00 and 55.00. 

New Linen Jacket Suits: in White and Natural. Price $15.00 und 18.00. Also in colors, includ- 
ing Pink, Blue, Purple, Gray and Black, at $20.00, 25.00, 30.00-and 40.00. 

Lingerie Waists: A very choice assortment at $3.75, 5.00 and upwards to the high class 
imported French Waists at $50.00 to 60.00. 

Jabot Lawn Waists: $2.75. White ground with Black, Brown, Green, Lavender or Blue 
stripes. Full jabot front. Very dainty. 

Tailor-Made Waists: In new and exclusive models. Scotch Madras, $3.50 to 4.50. Pure 
Linen, $4.50. English Piqué, $3.75. Scotch Cheviot, $3.50 and 4.50. Irish Dimity, $3.50. 


Mail orders receive our prompt attention. 












































With your money securely invested, and 














earning 
Austin Organ Company 5 % Y r 
. . . , inanci ill confirm your 
Univ any reputable financier wi y 
THE niversal Air Chest, in good sense and judgment, and assure you 
addition to the advantage it that a fixed and permanent rate of interest 


at 5% is more than the average earnings of 
capital invested in fluctuating stocks, or 
sure for every pipe (a necessity speculative investments of any kind, in the 
long run. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN C0. 


pays 5% a year on savings accounts. Start 
internal as well as external at any time and withdraw at your option 
upon required notice without loss of earn- 
ings, which are reckoned for every day 
money is in our care, 

Our business, established over 15 years, is 
conducted under the supervision of the New 
York Banking Department and regularly 
examined by them. We will 
gladly furnish full partic- 
ulars. 

Assets $1,800,000 
Write to-day. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 

19 Times Bidg., 
Broadway and 42d St., New York 


affords of constant, uniform pres- 


for pure tone production), gives 


perfect accessibility to the 


mechanism of the Austin 







organ. It can be entered at any 


time, and from it all valves, 
pneumatics and other parts can 


be adjusted while working. 


an 


Dept. K, Hartford, Conn. 
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Survey of the World 


When the Republican 
National Committee as- 
sembled in Chicago, on 
the 5th, to hear arguments in the cases of 
contested delegates, and to decide upon 
the names to be placed on the temporary 
roll of the convention, it was seen that 
proxies had been given to three men act- 
ively engaged in the canvass for Secre- 
tary Taft. These were Frank H. Hitch- 
cock (proxy from New Mexico), A. F. 
Statter (proxy from Alaska) and Charles 
G. Phelps. (proxy from North Dakota). 
Senator Lodge held a proxy from the 
Philippines. Nine other seats were filled 
by proxies. Friends of other candidates 
made formal protest against the presence 
of the three representatives of Mr. Taft 
named above. This protest was laid on 
the table. The Alabama and Arkansas 
contests, involving twenty-four delegates, 
were decided in favor of the supporters 
of Mr. Taft. It is said that there was no 
demand for a roll call, and that the mi- 
nority vote was very small. These cases 
consumed one day. On the 6th, the com- 
mittee’s decisions in the Florida and 
Georgia cases added sixteen Taft votes to 
the roll. These decisions are said to have 
been practically unanimous. That even- 
ing, at a meeting of the “allies,” as they 
are called (the supporters of Messrs. 
Knox, Fairbanks, Cannon and Hughes), 
it was decided that no further action 
should be taken by them before the .Na- 
tional Committee, and that their argu- 
ments should be reserved for the Com- 
mittee on Credentials. Among those at- 
tending were Senator Crane and Senator 
Hemenway. It was asserted by the “al- 
lies” that the National Committee had 
been packed and that it had prejudged 
all contests in favor of Mr. Taft. There 
was much bitter feeling. Some of the 


The Republicans 
at Chicago 


friends of Mr. Taft said that it was a 
blunder to place in the committee his 
campaign manager and two of the lat- 
ter’s assistants when decisions in contests 
were about to be made. Opponents of 
Mr. Taft pointed out that nearly all of 
the forty delegates admitted were Fed- 
eral office-holders. When the committee 
began its work, the contests to be consid- 
ered affected 229 seats, including those 
of the delegates-at-large from eleven 
Southern States. While the allies as- 
serted that Mr. Taft had not secured a 
majority, the prevailing impression in 
Chicago was that he would be nominated 
on the first ballot. The manager of his 
canvass had claimed for him at least 584 
votes, or ninety-three more than a ma- 
jority. Prominent independent newspa- 
pers gave him about 570. Congressman 
James S. Sherman, of New York, pre- 
dicted either his nomination on the first 
ballot or the renomination of Mr. Roose- 
velt on the third. Mr. Sherman had been 
brought forward by his friends for the 
second place on the ticket. It was said 
that the President and Mr. Taft desired 
the nomination of Senator Dolliver. Sec- 
retary Cortelyou was said to be the can- 
didate of Eastern conservatives for the 
second place. Many were talking of the 
possible renomination of Vice-President 
Fairbanks, but the latter’s chief repre- 
sentative said that Mr. Fairbanks was 
seeking nothing but the first place. John 
Hays Hammond, the noted mining en- 
gineer, now a resident of Massachusetts, 
announced his own candidacy for the 
second place, but the friends of Governor 
Guild said they were not disturbed by 
his action. It was admitted that there 
would be a sharp contest over the tariff 
resolutions in the platform. Mr. Taft 
has insisted upon a frank declaration for 
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revision upon the lines of the platform 
recently adopted in Ohio. Prominent 
among the opponents of revision are the 
representatives of the Protective Tariff 
League. Mr. Payne, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, said on the 6th: 

“I see that some of the papers claim that 
this whole business is a subterfuge and that no 
tariff revision is contemplated. Exactly the 
opposite is the truth. As surely as the next 
Administration is Republican, the preparation 
of a bill will be undertaken by the committee 
very soon after the election, with the view of a 
special session of Congress to make it a law.” 
Owing to the tariff laws of foreign coun- 
tries, he added, we must have maximum 
and minimum rates. Organizations of 
negro voters have sent many representa- 
tives to Chicago, where they have been 
talking of forming a new party. 
There seems to be some authority for the 
report that Mr. Roosevelt intends to go 
to Africa in April next and to spend sev- 
eral months there, hunting big game. 

as 
In the Massachusetts 
Senate, the bill permit- 
ting the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company to 
hold its Boston & Maine stock until July 
Ist, 1910 (the voting power of the shares 
being given to the Railroad Commission) 
has been past by a large majority. Some 
say this bill is hostile to the Government’s 
suit against the New Haven Company. 
The New York Central desires to trans- 
fer its trolley property to a new street 
railway company which shall be under 
the jurisdiction of the New York Public 
Service Commission. This trolley prop- 
erty is capitalized at about $60,000,000, 
and the company is said to have options 
upon additional trolley lines capitalized 
at $40,000,000. In its suit against the 
New Haven Company the Government 
seeks to separate that company from its 
trolley lines, alleging that the combina- 
tion is in violation of the Sherman act. 
The Central’s extensive trolley holdings 
are all in one State———At Los Angeles, 
on the ist, the Southern Pacific was in- 
dicted by a Federal grand jury for giv- 
ing rebates in California. Seven suits, 
designed to test the constitutionality of 
the commodity (or coal) clause of the 
new Rate law, were begun by the Gov- 
ernment, in Philadelphia, on the 5th, 
against the Pennsylvania, Reading, Lack- 
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the Laws 
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awanna and other roads, which control 
the anthracite coal trade. 
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At the election in Oregon, 
George C. Chamberlain, a 
Democrat, was nominated by 
the people for the United States Senate, 
receiving a majority of about 1,000 over 
H. M. Cake, Republican, altho the Re- 
publican nominees for State offices were 
elected, with two Republican members of 
the House at Washington. It is expect- 
ed that Governor Chamberlain will be 
elected by the Legislature, altho nearly 
all of the members of that body are Re- 
publicans. According to the latest re- 
ports, a majority of them at last week’s 
election subscribed to what was called 
“Statement No. 1,” which bound them to 
vote for that Senatorial candidate who 
should receive a majority at the polls. A 
proposition providing for a long step to- 
ward the single tax was rejected. It freed 
from taxation all dwelling houses, barns, 
machinery, buildings used for manufac- 
turing, fences, farm implements, fruit 
trees, live stock, household furniture and 
workmen’s tools. A proposition for 
woman suffrage was also defeated, and 
one for the recall is reported to have been 
lost. At the Democratic primaries in 
Georgia, Governor Hoke Smith, candi- 
date. for a second term, was beaten by 
Joseph M. Brown, whom he had removed 
from the office of Railroad Commissioner. 
Mr. Brown’s majority was about 14,000. 
He had made no speeches and was not 
well known to the people. In a signed 
statement he says: 

“Prohibition was not an issue in the cam- 
paign. The people have decided that the legis- 
lation attempted and that which was threat- 
ened against corporations and capital were too 
extreme. The verdict of the people is con- 
demnation of agitation which has proved so 
harmful to vested interests.” 

In explanation of Governor Smith’s losses 
it is said that the influence of Thomas E. 
Watson, the Populist leader, was turned 
against him, and that many believed the 
prevailing depression of business to be 
due largely to Governor Smith’s attitude 
toward the railroads. His opponents car- 
ried banners bearing the words “Brown 
and Prosperity” and “Hoke and Hun- 
ger.” At the lowa primaries, Sen- 
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ator Allison was nominated for re-elec- 
tion by a majority of about 12,000 over 
Governor Cummins, 
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SURVEY OF 


It became known last week 
Trust Cases that preparation had been 

made by the Department of 
Justice and by District-Attorney Sims, in 
Chicago, for proceeding in the courts 
against the Standard Oil Company in re- 
bate cases involving 3,400 counts or 
charges similar to those on account of 
which Judge Landis imposed the memor- 
able fine of $29,240,000, and it was 
pointed out in dispatches from Washing- 
ton that in these cases, if the company 
should be convicted upon all the counts, 
a fine of $68,000,000 would be permitted 
by the law. On the 5th, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Bonaparte said, in response to in- 
quiry, that action had been deferred until 
the fall months. At Rochester, N. Y., 
on the 2d, the trial of the Standard Oil 
Company for receiving rebates on ship- 
ments from Olean to Vermont was begun 
before Judge Hazel. In the indictments 
there are forty counts, and the fine, in 
case of conviction, may be $800,000. 
In the Government’s suit for the disso- 
lution of the same company, the taking of 
testimony before a special examiner, at 
New York, has been suspended until the 
22d. The International Harvester 
Company for receiving rebates on ship 
vester Trust, has been defending itself 
before a special commissioner in Chicago, 
in the suit by which Kansas seeks to pro- 
hibit it from doing business in that State. 
The company denies that the prices of its 
products have been increased since the 
consolidation a few years ago, but as- 
serts that on account of the higher cost 
of labor and raw material it would have 
been justified in raising them. The 
Supreme Court has decided that H. Clay 
Pierce, of the Waters-Pierce Oil Com- 
pany, under indictment in Texas for per- 
jury in misrepresenting the relation of 
his company to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, is subject to extradition at the de- 
mand of that State. A decision was 
announced last week by the same court in 
a case relating to the retail price of 
books. A certain book having been sold 
at a department store in New York for 
80 cents, altho the publishers had stipu- 
lated that the price should be $1, suit was 
brought by the publishers, on the ground 
that this sale below the stipulated price 
was infringement of copyright. The 
court’s decision was in favor of the de- 
partment store. A similar decision was 
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reached in a case in which publishers 
sought to prevent retail sales of books at 
prices below those fixed by the Publish- 
ers’ Association. 
Js 

It has been decided that 
500 American marines 
shall be detailed to 
guard the polling places in the Panama 
republic during the two election days in 
July. According to reports from Wash- 
ington, revolutionary tendencies have 
been developed in the campaign. The 
two Presidential candidates are Vice- 
President Obaldia and Senior Arias, now 
Secretary of State. During President 
Amador’s absence in Europe, the Vice- 
President, being a reformer, made ap- 
pointments and regulations which are 
said to have reduced the income of the 
President’s brother-in-law, then Mayor 
of Panama, by about $5,000 a year. This 
appears to have been resented by the 
President, upon his return. Sefior Arias 
is a capitalist interested in franchise cor- 
porations, one of which had been re- 
quired by Obaldia to square its accounts 
with the Government, at a cost of $40,- 
000. President Amador now supports 
Arias, and has recently removed three 
provincial Governors who were Obaldia’s 
friends. It is asserted that he has also 
arbitrarily reduced the number of presi- 
dential electors in several places where 
Obaldia has a majority of the voters, and 
has increased the number in places con- 
trolled by the followers of Arias. Some 
predict that if Arias is elected, or “count- 
ed in,” there will be a revolution. 
Jackson Smith, a member of the Canal 
Commission, and for three years mana- 
ger of the labor and subsistence depart- 
ments, has resigned, and his successor in 
the Commission is Lieut.-Col. Harry F. 
Hodges, of the Engineer Corps, hereto- 
fore purchasing agent. President Roose- 
velt exprest his appreciation of Mr. 
Smith’s earnest and effective service. 
In response to the Commission’s adver- 
tisement for 4,500,000 barrels of Port- 
land cement, twenty-five proposals were 
received, the price (for delivery on the 
Isthmus) being in the neighborhood of 
$8,000,000. One manufacturer offered 
the use of his factory, for a royalty of 
25 cents a barrel. It is expected that 
the Government will buy two large 
steamships and place them in service 


On the Panama 
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along the west coast, the conduct of the 
Pacific Mail Company having been quite 
unsatisfactory. 


st 
Philippine There are indications of ap- 
Islands proaching disorder in the 


Moro country, where one 
prominent chief is said to have sworn 
that he will kill twenty Americans and 
then declare war. ‘The Legislative As- 
sembly complains because the Moro 
province is not under its authority. Sev- 
eral Filipino agitators recently went to 
Zamboanga and at a banquet there, which 
was attended by American officers, de- 
manded that Mindanao should be gov- 
erned by Filipinos and that the Ameri- 
cans should return to America. But the 
Moros regard Filipinos with hatred or 
contempt. Faustina Ablen, who called 
himself the Pope of Leyte, and Espiri- 
dion Rota, his chief follower, were 
hanged in Bilibid prison last week. 
These fanatics had been found guilty of 
several cruel murders.——Bishop Brent 
has declined the offered bishopric of 
Washington (which was held by the late 
Bishop Satterlee), saying that God bids 
him to stay in the Philippines. 


& 


The meeting of King 
Edward with Emperor 
Nicholas at Reval is 
recognized as having a political signifi- 
cance, and as such is the object of criti- 
cism and comment in both countries. 
The Socialist and Labor members of the 
House of Commons protested emphatical- 
ly against the idea of a state visit, on the 
ground that it was an official condonation 
of the tyrannical régime in Russia and 
an attempt to bolster up the financial 
credit of that country. The matter came 
up when James O’Grady, Labor member 
for Leeds, moved to cut down the appro- 
priation for the expenses of the trip to 
$500. Keir Hardie, Socialist member 
from Merthyr Tydfil, used such strong 
language in referring to the atrocious 
deeds of the Russian Government, that 
he was compelled by the Speaker to 
withdraw it. In reply, Sir Edward Grey, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, said that 
the Government accepted the full re- 
sponsibility of advising the King to pay 
the visit, and that he hoped that the visit 
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would have a political effect in improving 
the relations between the two countries. 
The general peace of the world depended 
largely on the friendship of Russia and 
Great Britain, and to treat the Emperor 
with marked discourtesy, as suggested by 
the Laborites, would destroy the value of 
the Anglo-Russian treaty, and sooner or 
later lead to war. Mr. Balfour assured the 
Government that the entire Unionist 
party approved of Sir Edward’s “able 
and dignified speech,” and the Laborite 
amendment was defeated by a vote of 
225 to 59. On their part the Socialist 
members of the Duma telegraphed their 
thanks to their comrades in the House of 
Commons for protesting against the visit 
of King Edward, on the ground that it 
was an approval of the Russian adminis- 
tration, and would do nothing toward 
bringing about a real alliance between 
the two peoples. The visit is equal- 
ly offensive to the extreme reaction- 
aries of Russia, who prefer a closer 
connection with Germany, as they fear 
the influence of the democratic ideas 
England. The royal yacht “Victoria and 
Albert,” having on board King Edward, 
Queen Alexandra and Princess Victoria, 
left on June 6th for Reval by the way of 
the Kiel Canal. At Kiel they were wel- 
comed by Prince Henry of Prussia and 
his wife in behalf of the Kaiser, and the 
yacht received the royal salutes of forty 
German warships as she steamed between 
the two lines in which they were ar- 
ranged. A serious and apparently use- 
ful discussion of the management of the 
Russian navy occurred in the Duma in 
connection with the naval clause of the 
budget. Premier Stolypin exerted all his 
power, to secure the approval of the item 
appropriating $5,500,000 to begin the con- 
struction of four new battleships this 
year, but this item was rejected by a vote 
of 194 to 78, and the total appropriation 
cut down from $43,500,000 to $36,500,- 
000. In the debate the conduct of the 
navy during the war was denounced in 
the severest terms, and its present condi- 
tion declared to be quite as bad. Vice- 
Admiral Bostrem, Vice-Minister of Ma- 
rine, attempted to defend the alleged de- 
fects in the construction of the cruiser 
“Rurik,” and to palliate the undeniable 
fact that the English firm which built the 
cruiser became acquainted with the se- 
crets of the manufacture of Russian guns, 

















shells and armor. Mr. Kolubiakin, Con- 
stitutional Democrat, declared that the 
fleet was inadequately manned because 
the naval officers shirked their sea duty. 
“In 1906, he said, there were 3,211 officers 
at sea, 881 men short of the required 
number, while 4,392 were ashore. Mr. 
Guchkoff, Octobrist, denounced ex-Vice- 
roy Alexieff as the “evil genius who was 
mainly responsible for the disasters in 
the Russo-Japanese War,” but, instead of 
being punished, he was today a member 
of the Council of the Empire and had a 
voice in naval affairs. The promises of 
reforms in the navy, repeatedly made by 
the Ministry and ordered by the Em- 
peror, had not been carried out, and 
he demanded the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate the condition of the 
Admiralty and the fleet. Premier Stoly- 
pin made no attempt to defend the acts 
of the past, but asserted that the old evils 
could not now be repeated because of the 
existence of the Duma. He feared the 
refusal of appropriations would leave the 
country wholly defenseless and prevent 


officers and men from getting the 
training on modern vessels. 
& 
It was an- 


The Reduction of 


Postage With England nounced simulta- 


neously on June 
4th by Postmaster-General Buxton in 
London and Postinaster-General Meyer 
in Washington that an agreement had 
been reached between the United States 
and Great Britain establishing a rate for 
letter postage of two cents an ounce be- 
tween the two countries to take effect on 
October Ist, 1908. The Universal Pos- 
tal Union on October Ist, 1907, adopted 
the international postage rate of five cents 
for the first ounce and three cents for 
each additional ounce, with the provision 
that any two States could forma restricted 
union adopting a lower rate. Both Post- 
masters-General believe that the expan- 
sion of correspondence caused by the re- 
duction will ultimately compensate for 
the loss involved during the first few 
years. It is estimated by the authorities 
of Great Britain that their loss will for 
the present amount to $650,000 a year. 
John Henniker Heaton, “the father of 
imperial penny postage,” in an interview 
says: “I attribute our success not to my 
efforts, but to the influence of Am- 
bassador Reid, Ambassador Bryce, Lord 
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Blyth and John Wanamaker.” In the 
House of Commons, Mr. Churchill, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade, was inter- 
pellated in regard to the increased price 
of meat, which is supposed to be due to 
the action of the American packers, who 
are controlling the English market more 
and more exclusively, and the appoint- 
ment of a commission was asked for to 
see what could be done to relieve the Brit- 
ish consumer from the tyranny of the 
trust. Mr. Churchill promised that he 
would see what could be done regarding 
“the operations of these great trusts 
which grew up beyond the protectionist 
tariff.” 
& 

The entombment of the 
body of Zola in _ the 
Pantheon excited the furi- 
ous animosity of the Nationalists, Cleri- 
cals and anti-Semites, culminating in 
an attempt to assassinate Major Alfred 
Dreyfus as he stood beside the bier of the 
man who had rescued him from his un- 
just imprisonment. The body of Emile 
Zola was quietly conveyed by night from 
the cemetery of Montmartre on the night 
of June 4th, and in the morning one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand people gathered 
in the vicinity of the Pantheon to witness 
the ceremonies. The musical part of the 
program was furnished by the Republi- 
can Guard band and the chorus and 
orchestra of the Conservatory. M. Dou- 
mergue, Minister of Public Instruction, 
delivered an address in honor of Zola, 
laying much more stress upon his single- 
handed championship of the cause of 
Dreyfus than upon his achievements in 
literature. Altho Zola had been granted 
the honor of a state funeral by a vote of 
parliament, and the President and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were present, the dip- 
lomatic corps as a whole failed to re- 
spond to the official invitation. The only 
foreign ambassador present was Henry 
White, of the United States. At the con- 
clusion of the exercises in the Pantheon 
a parade of 30,000 troops took place in 
front of the building. Major Dreyfus 
and his wife occupied a conspicuous po- 
sition near the catafalque, and as they 
were passing out at the conclusion of the 
ceremony the military editor of the 
Gaulois rose from his seat in the press 
section and fired two shots from a re- 
volver at Dreyfus from behind. The first 
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shot went wild, and Dreyfus in turning 
received the second shot in his left arm, 
with which he protected his face. - This 
instinctive action saved his life, and the 
wound is not serious. The assailant was 
Louis A. Gregori, a man of sixty-four 
years, and highly esteemed as an author- 
ity on army matters. As the shots echoed 
loudly thru the dome of the building, it 
was at first supposed that an attack had 
been made upon President Falliéres. 
Gregori was at once seized by the by- 
standers and was protected from their 
wrath with difficulty by the members of 
the Guard who surrounded him. He de- 
clared before a magistrate that he had 
acted in a moment of exasperation at the 
sight of the army being compelled to do 
honor to the man who had maligned it in 
the Dreyfus affair as well as in the 
Débacle. It is not known whether his 
trial will be made the occasion of again 
opening this celebrated case, but the lit- 
erary, racial and political controversies 
have revived with all their old fury. On 
the whole, the incident has reacted in 
favor of the Government, in spite of the 
violence of the Nationalist press. 
L’Action Francaise concludes its leader 
with the words: “Do you desire that 
Zola’s body be ejected from the Pan- 
theon? Do you desire to march Dreyfus 
to the execution block? If so, invoke 
your king.” 
ed 


In spite of the unfavor- 
able financial conditions 
prevailing all over the 
world, the railroad projects in Turkey 
are booming. Surveys are being made 
of the route of the railroad which Austria 
proposes to construct thru the province 
of Novibazar, from Uvatz in Bosnia to 
Mitrovitza, where it will connect with the 
railroad from Salonika. It is believed 
that it will be necessary to build this on a 
narrow gauge because it is a mountain 
railroad, and the expense of its construc- 
tion on the standard gauge would amount 
to $6,000,000 extra. And, besides this, 
the gauge of the Bosnian railroads would 
have to be changed, including the new 
eastern extension, from Serajevo to 
Uvatz. On this route the cuttings, bridges 
and the ninety-eight tunnels are on the 
narrow gauge scale. The railroad 
from the Servian border at Merdare to 
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Balkan States 
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Stimlia, where it will corinect with the 
Mitrovitza-Salonika railroad connecting 
the Danube with the Adriatic, seems like- 
ly to be constructed, for Austria-Hun- 
gary and Germany have now joined with 
Russia, Italy and France in advising the 
Porte to permit the surveys of the road 
to be made. The Sultan has issued an 
Iradé sanctioning the proposals of the 
Turkish Council of Ministers for the con- 
struction of four additional sections of 
the Bagdad railroad. This division of 
500 miles includes the most difficult part 
of the line, the passage thru the Taurus 
Mountains. According to the plans 
adopted the Tschakyd Tschai Valley will 
be used as a pass instead of the Cilician 
Gates. From Adana the railroad will run 
eastward across the Euphrates along the 
foot of the Anti-Tauraus range to a point 
near Mardin. The cost of this extension 
is estimated at $45,000,000, which is guar- 
anteed by Turkey. Its construction, like 
the rest of the railroad, is in the hands of 
German capitalists and engineers, but 
it is announced from Berlin that foreign 
capital will be permitted to participate in 
the enterprise. Diplomatic relations 
have been broken off between Montene- 
gro and Servia on account of the appar- 
ent complicity of Crown Prince George 
of Servia in revolutionary conspiracies 
against the Montenegran Government. 
Last year a large quantity of bombs and 
ammunition were found stored in Cet- 
tinje and fifty-two persons are now on 
trial for revolutionary conspiracy. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of two witnesses 
the bombs were manufactured in the Ser- 
vian arsenal in Kraguyevatz by order of 
Prince George and with the knowledge 
of King Peter, and were brought from 
Belgrade to Montenegro by servants of 
the Servian Government. 


& 


Count Tolstoy will be eighty 
years old on September roth, 
or on August 18th by the Rus- 


Tolstoy’s 
Jubilee 


sian calendar. A Russian committee is 
arranging for the celebration after con- 
sulting with the aged author. His views 
do not allow the sort of celebration with 
bands, processions and speeches which 
is usual on such occasions, and a more 
quiet and reasonable program is ar- 
ranged, and English people are asked to 
take part, and doubtless Americans also, 
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It is only probable that a medal in his 
honor will be struck, as was done when 
Carlyle reached that age. An address of 
congratulation will be prepared and signed 
by those who have been benefited by his 
writings. Then a complete edition of 
his works will be published in English, 
and a cheap edition in Russian. If the 
Russian fund subscribed is large enough 
the estate of Yasnaya Poliana, where he 
was born and lives, will be purchased of 
the family and given over to the peasants 
who occupy it; but this is left, of course, 
to the Russian admirers alone. For forty 
years Tolstoy has been one of the great 
names in European literature, one of the 
few writers who have influenced public 
thought. It was before 1870 that his “La 
Guerre et la Paix” appeared in French, 
as the author was recognized immediately 
as one who had given sucha picture of a 
whole nation as no other hand could 
paint. It was filled with a thousand de- 
tails, and covered faithfully a mu!titude 
of characters in all spheres of life. His 
“Anna Karenina,” which followed sev- 
eral years later, was immensely read, and 
its influence was great in literature. But 


by the time he was fifty years old Tolstoy 


became dissatisfied with literature and 
science as vain and fleeting when com- 
pared with religion, and he has for many 
years devoted himself to expounding the 
teachings of Christ as he understands 
them, under five commandments: Never 
be angry; allow yourself neither sexual 
license nor divorce ; take no oaths of ser- 
vice of any kind; do not resist force with 
force ; be a citizen of the world, and noi 
of any one country. These rules are op- 
posed to the teachings of the Russian 
Church and the laws of the Russian 
State; and Tolstoy was excommunicated 
and his writings were forbidden to be 
printed, and but for his world-wide fame 
he would have been imprisoned. These 
rules forbid war, make the soldier or the 
policeman a criminal. His anarchism is 
purely philosophical and allows no use of 
force. 
wt 

The complicated fran- 
chise system of Prussia, 
according to which the 
wealthy and official classes have a perma- 
nent influence in the elections, has hith- 
erto accomplished the purpose for which 
it was devised—that is, the exclusion of 
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the Socialists from the Diet. The 320,- 
ooo Socialist voters have had no repre- 
sentative, while the Conservatives, altho 
fewer in number, have 150. In the elec- 
tion of June 3d, however, five’ Socialist 
members were. returned, four from Ber- 
lin and one from Hanover. The Zu 
Eulenberg case, like the Dreyfus affair, 
is remarkable for its startling reversals 
in legal aspects and popular feeling. The 
Supreme Court has set aside the verdict 
of the lower court which convicted Maxi- 
milian Harden of libel, and the case will 
be tried again. The Belgian Chamber 
of Deputies opens this week, and will be- 
gin work upon the treaty for the annex- 
ation of the Kongo State. The Govern- 
ment has lost ground slightly by the re- 
cent election, its former majority of 
twelve being now reduced to eight. The 
Catholics lost two seats and the Liberals 
three, while the Socialists have gained 
five. The Socialist campaigners made the 
most of the financial conditions of the an- 
nexation treaty, and demanded compul- 
sory secular education, universal equal 
suffrage and the reduction and reform of 
military services. At Vigneux, 
France, an attempt by twelve gendarmes 
to arrest one of the striking stonemasons 
was resisted by a mob of 200, and in the 
ensuing fight two workmen were killed 
and six wounded, and four of the gen- 
darmes were wounded. The funeral of 
one of the victims was made the scene of 
a violent labor demonstration, but there 
was no conflict with the authorities. 
The Shah of Persia has left Teheran for 
his summer palace in the hills, on account 
of the reports of fresh plots of assassina- 
nation. The bazaars are closed and the 
capital is again in a turmoil. The sug- 
gestion comes from Russian sources that 
the time is ripe for foreign intervention to 
save thecountry fromanarchy. In Mo- 
rocco the cause of Mulai Hafid, Sultan of 
the South, is again in the ascendant. The 
army of the other Sultan, Abd-el-Aziz, 
which set out not long ago from Rabat 
for the reconquest of Fez, has returned 
discomfited, the tribesmen having desert- 
ed their leader, General Bagdani. The 
wives of Bagdani and his brother were 
captured by Mulai Hafid, who has advised 
him that the women would be sold unless 
he surrenders. General Bagdani will re- 
quest the intervention of the diplomatic 
corps to rescue them, 
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GOOD many years age 
A Mr. George W. Cable. 
in addressing an audi 
ence of colored people, said (I 
quote from memory): “Do not 
let any political party feel that 
they are always sure of your 
vote, nor let any party feel that 
they can never get your vote.” This 
was good advice, and it begins to look 
as tho the time was at hand when it 
would be acted upon by the negroes of 
this country more extensively than ever 
before since emancipation. 

It was most natural that the newly 
freed and newly enfranchised negro 
should for many years vote almost solidly 
for the party which had given him his 
freedom and the ballot. Not only grati- 
tude, but the hope of further protection 
of his rights would impel him to do this, 


and both of these have been worthy mo- 
tives. 

But what is the situation today? 
years the Republican party has been 
showing a diminishing disposition to do 
anything for the protection of the negro, 


For 


and an increasing acquiescence in the 
placing of disabilities upon him by un- 
friendly hands. The case has been ag- 
gravated by the fact that the negro has 
not asked for special legislation in his 
interest, as for a race that wanted to be 
petted and coddled, but simply for the 
protection of his ordinary rights of citi- 
zenship, as conferred upon him by law, 
and especially by the war amendments 
to the United States Constitution, which 
were secured by the Republican party. 
Not only has the party as a whole failed 
in recent years to do anything to preserve 
his rights, but the most conspicuous and 
influential Republican leaders have made 
it clear, either by published utterances or 
significant silence, that they have no pres- 
ent intention of doing anything. Instead 
of deeds they are giving him pleasant 
words about being patient and waiting 
for time to give him relief, and intimating 
more or less plainly that hereafter he 
must work out his own salvation. 
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Conspicuous among these 
leaders is the most prominent 
Republican candidate for the 
Presidential nomination, Secre- 
tary Taft, a man possessing an 
unusual equipment in many ways 
for the presidential office. But 
he has been a conspicuous rep- 

resentative of the do-nothing policy 
as regards the negro. He has even 
condoned the disfranchisement of the 
negro in the South, and called it “a step 
forward,” because not so bad as “open 
violence.” He has endeavored to build 
up “Lily White” Republicanism in the 
South, involving the virtual exclusion of 
the negro from party counsels in that 
section, and has spoken to Southern audi- 
ences about the negroes as “a class of 
persons so ignorant and so subject to op- 
pression and misleading that they are 
merely political children, not having the 
mental stature of manhood,” adding that 
“their voice in the government (even 
when not supprest) secures no benefit 
to them.” 

And then there is the Brownsville affair 
and the joint responsibility of Secretary 
Taft and President Roosevelt for the dis- 
missal of the colored soldiers. That it 
was a joint responsibility is clear from 
Secretary Taft’s report in December, 
1906, in which he elaborately defends the 
President’s action as just and necessary, 
and also reveals the fact that the Presi- 
dent’s order was preceded by and based 
upon his own (the War Department’s) 
concurrence in General Garlington’s 
recommendation that the soldiers be dis- 
missed. 

Whatever the truth may be as regards 
the soldiers’ guilt or innocence, the negro 
citizen has the same reason for con- 
demning their dismissal, the innocent 
with the guilty (if, indeed, there were 
any guilty)—the same reason that many 
good white people all over the country 
are finding. And this regardless of 
the question of color. Tf. because the 
soldiers were all colored, the negro sus- 
pects that there was race prejudice be- 
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hind the dismissal, and finds confirmatory 
evidence of it in the records of those 
responsible for the dismissal, and so 
shows resentment, he is not acting irra- 
tionally even if he reasons incorrectly. 
If it had been a regiment of Germans or 
Irishmen, such we had, in the Civil War, 
race pride and resentment would have 
been no less quick to assert themselves. 

The situation confronting the negro to- 
day, then, seems to be this: The Demo- 
cratic party has robbed him of his rights. 
The Republican party has acquiesced and 
refuses to help him. Neither party has 
any claim on him for support on racial 
grounds. Whatever debt of gratitude he 
owed the Republican party has long since 
been paid. If both parties have sinned 
against him, the one by oppression and 
the other by abandonment, he has reason 
for regarding the Republican party as the 
greater sinner, being the one responsible 
for his freedom and enfranchisement, and 
the one to which he has given a genera- 
tion of support. 

If the negro finds in this situation good 
ground for using the ballot as a whip, 
to be laid on the back of the greatest sin- 
ner of the two parties, he has many good 
precedents to justify his action. Massa- 
chusetts and New York have repeatedly 
elected Governors by a similar use of the 
ballot, and Presidents of the United 
States have been elected in the same way. 
The English “suffragettes” are today 
seeking to punish the Liberal party on 
the same principle. Indeed, there are 
few elections where the purpose of pun- 
ishing somebody—a party, a faction, a 
candidate—does not find a place among 
the mixed motives of the voters. 

And it is an entirely legitimate motive 
in certain political crises. The rebuke 
of wrong-doing is sometimes more im- 
portant than the approval of well-doing. 
The defeat of false political friends may 
sometimes be worth while, even at the 
cost of supporting declared political en- 
emies. If the negroes of the doubtful 
Northern States should help to defeat 
Taft and elect Bryan, no one would mis- 
interpret the meaning of their vote. The 
Republicans would not be likely to let 
such a thing happen a second time. The 
Democrats would concede much to retain 
their new allies. 

The negro is freer today from all party 


obligations than he has ever been before, 
and there are two lines of action on which 
he may legitimately use his freedom. 
First, he may use the ballot as a whip 
to secure from one party or another the 
rights of which he has been unjustly de- 
prived. In this he would be making his 
primary object the self-protection of his 
race from aggressive wrong. He would 
not be drawing, objectionably, a color line 
in rallying the members of his race for 
this purpose—he would be seeking escape 
from the color line of which he has been 
made an unwilling victim. If the ballot 
of universal or general suffrage means 
anything for the self-protection of suf- 
fering or endangered classes in a State, 
it means that negroes may with the same 
propriety use the ballot as a whip for the 
guarding of their civil and political rights 
as Jews or Germans or Irishmen might 
for the same purpose, or as manufac- 
turers might use it to protect their indus- 
tries, or laborers to protect their labor. 
And of all the interests for which the bal- 
lot is supposed to afford protection to the 
weak, none are more fundamental or 
more sacred than civil and political rights. 

But some negroes agree with those of 
their white friends who discourage agita- 
tion for their rights and advise the policy 
of patience and waiting for their rights 
to come to them by and by. Does it fol- 
low that such negroes must therefore 
vote the Republican ticket at the next 
election? By no means. They have dis- 
charged their debt of gratitude to that 
party. If, then, they are to eliminate 
the motive of racial self-protection, why 
should they not choose between the 
parties as all other people choose—judg- 
ing men and measures and policies on 
their merits and voting accordingly? 
Why may not negroes have diverse opin- 
ions on the tariff, the currency, the regu- 
lation of trusts, socialism, and territorial 
expansion, as well as white people? They 
do have such diverse opinions far more 
extensively than many people believe; 
but the solid South and the increasingly 
unsympathetic North have created a sit- 
uation that has prevented their free ex- 
pression. If, then, some negroes decide 
that they do not care to use the ballot as 
a whip to safeguard their rights, let them 
still remember that they are free to vote 
(wherever they have a vote) like all other 
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men, and to choose between parties ac- 
cording to their best judgment. 

Hitherto Southern Democrats have 
feared a solid negro vote in the South and 
to have supprest it; and Northern Re- 
publicans have felt so sure of a solid 
negro vote in the North that the suppres- 
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sion of that vote in the South has given 
them little or no concern. If, in the com- 
ing election, the negroes act on Mr. 
Cable’s advice, as they now seem likely 
to do, it cannot but have a very salutary 
influence both in the North and the 
South. ° 


BrRooKLINE, Mass. 


The Cry of Life 


-BY M. WOOLSEY STRYKER 


Ou, that a song might sound again, 

As it rang in the dawn when song was young, 
When life was new and the heart was strung 
To a lusty cry; when women and men 

Knew crag and flood and the fierce beast’s den! 
When the mystical Earth and untamed joy 
Of passion and strength made man a Boy, 
Who leaped and dared! Whose wondering ken 
Held flame and storm! When fear was strange, 
And the rushing deed was vivid and bold! 
Before the sophists or cynics spake, 

When the open world was a wild, free range ! 
Oh, for the pulses that now grow cold; 

Oh, that the dream of power would wake! 


ee 


So calls the will that longs for more 

Than a dull age gives to its noble pain; 

But it shall not there in a wild world gain, 

By animal quest and a brutal roar, 

The fruit that the tree of knowledge bore, 

The hope, with its pang, of a task born thru, 

The bitter-sweet of a truth to do, 

The love that in suffering finds its door. 

Up, for the life that is life indeed, 

For the eye that sees with a deeper sense, 

For the breast that shares with the hungry lip, 

For the soul from its savage tether freed-- 

Almighty life! from the impotence 

Of its body, born to God’s fellowship. 
Curnton, N. Y. 


A Unique Experiment in College 
Democracy 


BY ARTHUR CLEVELAND HALL 


Proressor oF Economics IN Kenyon COLLEGE 


RECENT development of student 
self-government at Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio, serves to 


A 


place that little college in the forefront 


of student democracies. The honor sys- 
tem of examinations has long been in 
successful operation there, but a similar 
system has now been applied to the 
everyday life of the student body in 
its relations to the faculty and the 
trustees. 

All Kenyon men live together on the 
beautiful college campus, and not far off 
are the homes of the faculty. There are 
no technical or professional schools, and 
all things favor the growth of democ- 
racy, for the students and faculty are on 
very friendly terms and believe in work- 
ing together for the good of Kenyon. 


The “assembly” is the college folk- 
moot. All students are members, and 
every man has one vote. The professors 
also may be members. It meets regular- 
ly once a month, and thru its three main 
elected committees controls all the activ- 
ities of the student world. 

The athletic departments, the musical, 
oratorical and dramatic associations, and 
the college paper, come under the direc- 
tion of the executive committee, which 
has always one faculty and seven student 
members, representing fraternity and 
non-fraternity groups. Any team or 
organization going out to represent Ken- 
yon must have the sanction of this com- 
mittee, both for its membership and desti- 
nation. If a man is deficient in his stud- 
ies the faculty member of the committee 
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objects to him. The committee appoints 
all business managers, votes all money 
appropriations, and audits all accounts. 
It reports each month to the assembly 
and is bqund by certain rules, but has 
full power within the limits assigned to 
it. If the assembly should condemn its 
actions strongly the committee would re- 
sign and a_ new one be elected forthwith. 

The second committee of the assembly 
is the honor committee, which has entire 
charge of all examinations and written 
tests. For Kenyon students have bound 
themselves not to cheat or use any unfair 
means, and to discountenance any such 
action by others. For the maintenance 
of this pledge the assembly elects its 
honor committee (three seniors, two jun- 
iors, one sophomore and one freshman), 
to keep order in the examination room, 
try offenders, and, if necessary, report 
them to the faculty for punishment. 

The third committee, whose creation 
December Ist, 1907, marks the rounding 
out of the democratic system of student 
self-government, is called the dormitory 
committee. It is formed like the execu- 
tive committee, of seven seniors, but has 
no faculty member. All elections are en- 
tirely in the hands of the assembly, and 
are believed to be very free from any- 
thing like fraternity politics. By the will 
of the student body this third committee 
is empowered to maintain proper disci- 
pline in the college dormitories, and to 
see to it that the rules of the trustees and 
faculty are enforced. The power con- 
ferred resembles in some ways that of 
the old Roman tribunes. If anything is 
going wrong in dormitories or on the 
campus, any member of the committee 
may appear and put a stop to it, and he 
is in duty bound to do so when informa- 
tion comes to him. If a “rough house” 
results in damage to college property the 
committee see to it that the money loss 
falls on those who had the fun of the 
destruction, and not on the innocent as 
well. 

Communications to the college treas- 
urer about such matters are kept abso- 
lutely secret. The committee has many 
duties, but perhaps the most important 
tule to be enforced is that “forbidding 
the keeping or drinking of intoxicating 
liquors on college grounds or in college 
buildings.” 
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For the more serious offenses of what- 
ever kind, “It shall be the duty of the 
dormitory committee” (to quote from 
the regulations, which each new Kenyon 
student signs voluntarily at the first reg- 
ular meeting of the assembly each year) 
“to advise the assembly to inflict the fol- 
lowing penalties” : 

(a) “In the first instance, vote of cen- 
sure by the assembly.” “The motion for 
the vote shall be made by the chairman 
of the dormitory committee.” 

(b) “In the second instance, suspen- 
sion of from one to four weeks from 
the usual privileges of the college dor- 
mitories.” 

(c) “In the third instance, punishment 
at the discretion of the faculty.” 

The members of the committee believe 
that their chief power lies in the vote of 
censure by the assembly. In but one 
instance since the new system began has 
an offense been serious enough to war- 
rant such censure of the student body, 
and the immediate result was the public 
apology of the delinquents. It is prob- 
able that the students would prefer to 
suffer almost any punishment from the 
faculty rather than face the disapproval, 
scorn and possible contempt of their fel- 
lows in full college meeting. If the stu- 
dent body should refuse to support the 
dormitory committee and inflict a penalty 
--what then? In certain instances (most 
serious offenses) the committee is em- 
powered to carry the case to the college 
faculty, but it would be much more likely 
to resign and let another committee be 
chosen. 

So far, in the working of this entire 
honor system, it seems as if the best and 
most representative men were elected on 
all important committees. The students 
want to govern themselves, much prefer- 
ring it to inquisitorial oversight. The 
faculty and trustees prefer it also, for the 
system works well in practice. There- 
fore it has been extended even to the en- 
forcement of the liquor prohibition on 
college grounds. Gambier has no saloons. 
It means the perpetual referendum of 
entire classes of evils from the faculty to 
the student body, which elects its repre- 
sentatives to deal with such things. The 
work of the faculty is lightened and made 
much more pleasant, and the removal of 
all spying and espionage fosters a healthy 
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growth of sympathy and friendship be- 
tween professors and students. 

An editorial in the college paper voices 
the general sentiment of Kenyon under- 
graduates : 


“We feel that we have raised both the stand- 
ard of scholarship and the general tone of the 
college, and it is certain that the honor system 
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has roused in every man the personal consciotis- 
ness of an added dignity in identifying himself 
as 2 Kenyon man.” 

Surely there can be no better training 
in self-control, no better school for good 
citizenship, than this democratic system 
of student self-government for the wel- 
fare of their alma mater. 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 


einen Sad 
The Grand Prix and the Derby 


BY CHARLES DAWBARN 


nating point in the Paris season ; 

it is the high-water mark of fash 
lion and elegance; at the same time, it 
possesses ‘a real, sporting interest. It is 
always run in the middle of June. After 
that the Paris season is supposed to be 
over ; in reality, it exists for another three 
or four weeks, but shorn of its brilliance 
and official character. The race has been 
The only in- 


T's Grand Prix is the great culmi- 


run for nearly fifty years. 
terval was the year of the Commune, 
1871, when people had other and more 
desperate struggles to think about. It 
was established by the Duc de Morny, a 


distinguished courtier and __ politician. 
However, he never gave his name to the 
race as did Lord Derby, who founded the 
celebrated classic event in England. It 
is the one occasion in the year when all 
classes mingle. 

The race has often been compared with 
the English Derby, but in reality there 
are many points of difference. Across 
the Straits, the old contests on Epsom 
Downs is the occasion for a great public 
holiday by all sorts and conditions of 
men. Judges conducting assizes have 
been known to refer darkly to an impor- 
tant event that was taking place on the 
morrow, which would interfere with the 
business of the court and necessitate an 
adjournment. Merchants and managers 
at the head of great commercial houses 
receive curious missives from their clerks 
accounting for their absence on that day. 
It would seem as if a terrible epidemic 
had broken out among the staff and 
their families, confining some to their 
beds, and carrying off aunts and other 


¢ tailing an instant burial. 


relatives prematurely to their graves, en- 
Every one, by 
hook or crook, endeavors to get off on 
Derby Day in order to be present on the 
downs at the hour when the Derby win- 
ner is being steered to victory. 

The sight on the Epsom road is one of 
the most extraordinary in the world. All 
manner of vehicles are out, from the tiny 
donkey-shay of the humble costermonger 
to the lordly four-in-hand and motorcars 
of the plutocrats. In one long, endless 
procession they sweep out of London on 
to the great broad expanse of undulating 
turf, where is held this mighty race that 
yearly tries the mettle of the best horses 
in the world. Nor does the Blue Ribbon 
of the Turf, as it has been called, always 
fall to an Englishman. Boss Croker won 
it with an Irish bred horse and other 
strangers, French or colonial, have, be- 
fore now, wrested the laurels from native 
brows. The Derby lacks the elegance of 
the Grand Prix. The arrangements for 
the race are much more rough and ready. 
For instance, there is no charge made to 
enter the heath. It is free to everybody. 
Thousands who go there never watch the 
race at all. They are content to believe 
that somebody in a pink cap over there 
has won the Derby ; that is quite sufficient 
for them. It is a popular picnic, and the 
odd little vehicles that have come from 
town often convey substantial baskets of 
provisions. The family forms itself into 
a group, discusses its viands and com- 
ports itself as it would on an ordinary 
day excursion. A vast number, too, of 
the poorer elements of the population 
camp out on the downs all night. Nor 
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THE GRAND PRIX 


can the wealthy members of society en- 
tirely escape from this great, surging, 
working-class environment. No road is 
kept to the grand stand, and aristocrats 
and millionaires have to force their way 
thru the crowd to this privileged position 
where is situated the royal box. The 
King’s presence is always a feature of the 
day. His Majesty arrives in an open ba- 
rouche drawn by four horses with pos- 
tilions. He is always greeted with a great 
roaring welcome by a a vast assemblage. 


The differences between Grand Prix 
and Derby are never more clearly shown 
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rocks in a stormy sea ; thousands of arms 
are uplifted, thousands of hats wave, tens 
of thousands of handkerchiefs are agi- 
tated ; it is a wild, delirious moment when 
this tornado of British enthusiasm is let 
loose in honor of a sporting King and the 
king of sports. 

In the constitution of the racecourse 
itself the British model approaches much 
nearer the American than the French. 
There is a huge Tattersall’s ring, in which 
the most reputable bookmakers in Eng- 
land cry the odds. There is a perfect Ba- 
bel of voices before any of the big races 














SOME COSTUMES SEEN IN THE PADDOCK ON GRAND PRIX DAY. 


than at the lunch in the grand stand on 
the Surrey downs. It is a curious sight 
to see well-dressed men and exquisitely 
gowned women sitting at long tables ard 
clamoring for some attention from over- 
worked and not over-clean waiters who 
seem suddenly to have grown deaf and 
blind. When at last the food is served 
it is far from being appetizing, more 
especially as it is served on a table that ts 
innocent of linen. If by chance the King 
wins, as may very reasonably happen this 
year, the spectacle is stupendous, over- 
whelming, extraordinary. There starts 
from tens of thousands of lips a great, 
hoarse cry, like the boom of waves on 







start, “Three to one, bar none,” “Three 
to one on the field,” “Five to four on 
Persimmon” assail the ears on all sides, 
uttered by fussy-looking gentlemen in 
light gray bowlers or black top hats and 
checks of a surprising pattern, the pro- 
truding waistcoat ornamented with a 
watchchain of unmistakable weight. But 
it is in the outside bookmaker, the book- 
maker who has no place in the ring, that 
the student of human nature finds most 
curious and humorous examples. Here 
is the “Original Old Joe” camped unde 
a big white umbrella, who swears in 
large letters on a blackboard that he has 
occupied this identical spot for the last 
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five-and-twenty years. Then there is 
Jem Brown, of Battersea, who seems to 
be equally proud of his antecedents and 
tells you that he is ‘‘the real old firm.” A 
hundred others, mounted on boxes and 
chairs, proclaim their honesty and their 
extraordinary acumen in spotting a win- 
ner, tho it is just possible that, when pay- 
ing-out time comes, these blatant gentle- 
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ting is bigger than ever. More and morc 
money finds its way to the “‘pari-mutuel,” 
which is the only system allowed in 
France. The “pari-mutuel” pays and 
never runs away, and, furthermore, it has 
the advantage of contributing a large 
slice of its takings, viz., 12 per cent., to 
the hospitals and poorhouses of the city. 
The balance goes to the society which is 
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THE START FOR THE GRAND PRIX. 
General view of the field. 


men will be nowhere to be seen. These 
are some of the sights and sounds of 
Derby Day in England. 

The Grand Prix is a vastly different 
proposition. Tho a large section of the 
Parisian population wends its way to the 
Bois, the crowd that remains outside the 
gates of the superb race track of Long- 
champ is as great as that which enters. 
And be sure that every one who pays his 
franc and goes upon the “pelouse” (as 
the racecourse itself is called) does so 
with the determination to bet, and to have 
at least five francs on the great race or 
one of the minor events. The bookmaker 
has been supprest in’ France—he is no 
longer allowed to do business on the 
course or in the paddock—but the bet- 


responsible for the racing. This is the 
Jockey Club, which, in France, as in Eng- 
land, is an aristocratic and arbitrary body 
which keeps a sharp eye on jockeys and 
presides generally over the arrangements 
of the meeting. A French crowd is apt 
to be very impatient when its feelings are 
aroused, and some time ago it burnt down 
the whole of the “pari-mutuel” booths on 
the Longchamp course because it was 
displeased by the decision of one of the 
stewards. So violent and menacing was 
the attitude, in fact, that the police and 
military, as well as firemen, had to be 
called in to save the grand stands from 2 
like fate. The détermined manner in 
which the crowd crossed from the “pe- 
louse” to the paddock for the purpose ot 
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firing the little wooden buildings remind- 
ed some of the older people present of 
the grim determination of the mob dur- 
ing the Commune. 

The Bois, which is one of the loveliest 
open spaces in Europe, is full of color 
and animation on Grand Prix Day. Ev- 
ery one of the beautiful avenues in this 
superb park supports a regiment of peo- 
ple marching either to the racecourse or 
to some coign of vantage whence they 
may witness the returning equipages. It 
is one of the curious delights of the Pa- 
risian populace to look at other people en- 
joying themselves. They will stand by 
the hour together, admiring the clothes 
and admiring the carriages of other peo- 
ple. It is a simple joy and it costs noth- 
ing; the French are, above all, a frugal 
people. The “note” of Longchamp is so- 
cial elegance. The paddock furnishes a 
delightful spectacle. Under the spread- 


ing chestnut trees, covered with white 
and pink blossom, are to be seen some of 
the most beautiful women in Europe. 
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Their gowns afe matchless, like their 
complexions; their hats are perfect 
dreams of the milliner’s art, and their 
colors are always delicately brought out 
by the subtly chosen background of the 
parasol. Grand Prix Day marks a great 
festival in the annals of fashion; women 
devote many weeks of thought and sleep- 
less nights to the confection of the gown 
which is to astonish the feminine world. 
The Rue de la Paix works its fingers to 
the bone and its brains to a state of raw- 
ness in imagining fine things for the 
backs of Parisiennes and “les belies 
Américaines.” There is no woman in 
the world who absorbs with such readi- 
ness French fashions and the art of dress- 
ing as the fair daughters of Columbia. 
See them after a few weeks’ residence in 
Paris, and you may hardly distinguish 
them from the most stylish ‘Frenchwo- 
man. Money and taste have gone hand 
in hand, and the result is a beautebus pic- 
ture of the artistic ensemble. 

The essential difference between racing 














THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC AT THE GRAND PRIX. 
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in France and racing, say, in America, is 
that the one is a great social pastime and 
the other is not, There is, of course, in 
the States no race analogous to that of 
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among women, also, has vastly increase: 
during the past few years in Paris, and 
there are several shops, apparently inno- 
cently engaged in a confectioner’s busi- 
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the Grand Prix; local handicaps and blue 
ribbons bear no sort of relation to it. But 
the chief reason is that horse racing is a 
society matter in France, whereas in 
America it has chief interest and concern 
for a large class of professional race fol- 
lowers; nor are the city poolrooms with- 
out a certain influence on the fixtures. 
The racing man in the States is a race 
apart, whereas the racing man in France 
is generally a social personage, who is 
equally interested in half a dozen other 
sports. 

Betting, however, as I have stated else- 
where in this article, plays a large part in 
racing in France, as in other countries.. 
Nor has the abolition of the bookmaker 
stopt tape-betting. On the contrary, 
there is more than ever ; but it is carried 
on in a clandestine manner. There are 
certain so-called banking houses in Paris, 
which are nothing more than turf com- 
mission agents, who, under cover of 
cashing checks and performing other op- 
erations of the banking business, really 
get money “on” for clients, Betting 


THE GRAND PRIX WINNER. 


ness, which, in reality, encourage and re- 
cord the bets of women. 

The home-coming is always a greai 
spectacle after the Grand Prix. There is 
one tremendous, endless procession of 
cabs, motors and dogcarts sweeping thru 
the leafy avenues of the Bois down the 
majestic Champs Elysées to the broad 
and splendid Place de la Concorde, which 
is the spacious antechamber to the town 
of Paris proper. At night the city is 
given up to gaiety. In all the chief res- 
taurants tables have been engaged for 
weeks beforehand, and menus of a special 
sort are “de rigueur.” Along the Champs 
Elysées the summer music halls resound 
to the strains of the summer orchestra 
and to the top note of the summer girl. 
It is a night of feasting and riot, espe- 
cially if an Anglo-Saxon horse has car- 
ried off the trophy. It seems to give an 
excellent excuse for a thorogoing cele- 
bration. England, indeed, contributes 
much to racing in France and has con- 
tributed much in the past. The best 
strains are from English blood, and a 
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large sporting vocabulary has been taken 
over bodily from the land of Shakespeare, 
tho to Great Will’s credit be it said that 
he was innocent of the racing jargon now 
to be found in the mouths of the fre- 
quenters of Longchamp as well as the 
habitués of the Derby and St. Leger in 
England. “Jockey” has become regular- 
ly acclimatized, so has the word “out- 
sider,” pronounced “ootsederr,” and ev- 
ery French sportsman twists his tongue 
greedily around the expression “dead- 
heat,” which, alas, he ill treats as if he 
were a cockney, and delivers as “dead- 


eat.” Indeed, many of the s~called 
French victories of late years have simply 
been those of horses who have spent a 
portion of their life in French stables and 
been nourished on French hay. But 
whether it is the Derby or Longchamp, 
the best horse invariably wins, for it is a 
great classic event in which the public at 
large are passionately interested, and 
there is never any suspicion of foul play, 
or of the thousand tricks which in other 
departments of sport sometimes inspire a 
doubt as to, the genuineness of the per- 
formance. 


Parts; FRANCE. 


Impotency 


BY KATE THOMAS 


THERE is so much in this great world. 

My soul grows sick with looking at the wavs 
That wind and knot and part to meet again 
And part again and knot and wind and fade. 


Children of fashion; children of the streets; 
Children of fashion hiding hungry hearts, 
Children of fashion steeped in sordid thoughts, 
Children of fashion crying for the light, 
Children of fashion careless of the dark. 
Children of gutters starving for kind words, 
Children of gutters starving for dry bread, 
Children of gutters steeped in sordid thoughts, 
Children of gutters crying for the light, 
Children of gutters careless of the dark. 


O God! to see the way this heaving mass 

Goes by with smiles and tears (and fewer smiles!). 
Laughing and cursing (ay, and cursing more!). 
What can one puny mind do in the whirl? 

What use one weakling arm to sway the tide? 

Ho! stand with arms rock-ribbéd! There’s a wave 


That washes rock to powder. 


Set your will 


In purpose fixt, as. is the brain that willed 
Fixt in the skull. The sea flings wide a corpse, 
And cares not if it rot on putrid sands, 


New Yor« City, 





A Code of Ethics for Lawyers 


[Last year the American Bar Association directed a special committee to prepere a draft 
of the canons of professional ethics for the use of American lawyers. The committee has sub- 
mitted the following draft, which will doubtless be accepted by the Bar Association in August. 
The matter is of such wide interest and great importance that we feel compelled to direct 
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to it the attention of our readers. The committee are Henry St. G. Tucker, Virginia; Lu- 
cien Hugh Alexander, Pennsylvania; Justice David J. Brewer, District of Columbia; F. V. 
Brown, Minnesota; J. M. Dickinson, Illinois; Franklin Ferris, Missouri; W. W. Howe, 
Louisiana; Thomas H. Hubbard, New York; J. G. Jenkins, Wisconsin; Judge T. G. Jones, 
Alabama; Alton B. Parker, New York; Geo. R. Peck, Illinois; Francis L. Stetson, New 
York, and E. R. Thayer, Massachusetts.—Eprror.] 


framed which will particularize 

all the duties of the lawyer in 
the varying phases of litigation or in all 
the relations of professional life. The 
following canons of ethics are adopted 
by the American Bar Association as a 
general guide, yet the enumeration of 
particular duties should not be construed 
as a denial of the existence of others 
equally imperative, tho not specifically 
mentioned : 

1. Duties of Lawyers to Courts and 
Judicial Officers —The law enjoins re- 
spect for courts and for judicial officers 
for the sake of'the office, and not for the 
sake of the individual who for the time 
being administers its functions. A bad 
opinion of the incumbent, however well 
founded, cannot justify withholding from 
him the deference due the office while he 
is administering it. The proprieties of 
the judicial station limit the ability of 
judges to defend themselves, and in the 
discharge of their duties courts and ju- 
dicial officers always should receive the 
support and countenance of the Bar 
against unjust criticism and popular 
clamor. 

2. The Selection of Judges.—It is the 
duty of the Bar to endeavor to prevent 
political considerations from outweighing 
judicial fitness in the selection of judges. 
It should protest earnestly and actively 
against the appointment or election of 
those who are unsuitable for the Bench; 
and it should strive to have elevated 
thereto only those willing to forego other 
employments, whether of a_ business, 
political or other character, which mav 
embarrass their free and fair considera- 
tion of questions before them for decision. 
The aspiration of lawvers for iudiciai 
position should be governed by an im- 


N° code of set of rules can be 
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partial estimate of their ability to add 
honor to the office and not by a desire 
for the distinction the position may bring 
to themselves. 

3. Attempts to Exert Personal Influ- 
ence on the’ Court.—Marked attention 
and unusual hospitality on the part of 
a lawyer to a judge, uncalled for by the 
personal relations of the parties, sub- 
ject both the judge and the lawyer to 
misconstructions of motive and should 
be avoided. A lawyer should not com- 
municate or argue privately with the 
judge as to the merits of a pending cause, 
and he deserves rebuke and denunciation 
for any device or attempt to gain from a 
judge special personal consideration or 
favor. A self-respecting independence 
in the discharge of professional duty, 
without denial or diminution of the 
courtesy and respect due the judge’s sta- 
tion, is the only proper foundation for 
cordial personal and official relations be- 
tween Bench and Bar. 

4. When Counsel for an Indigent 
Prisoner.—A lawyer assigned as counsel 
for an indigent prisoner ought not to ask 
to be excused for any trivial reason, and 
should always exert his best efforts in his 
behalf. 

5. Defending One Whom Advocate 
Believes to Be Guilty—A lawyer may 
undertake with propriety the defense of 
a person accused of a crime, altho he 
knows or believes him guilty, and having 
undertaken it he is bound by all fair 
and honorable means to present such de- 
fenses as the law of the land permits, 
to the erd that no person may be de- 
prived of life or liberty but by due pro- 
cess of law. 

6. Adverse Influences and Conflicting 
Interests—It is the duty of a lawyer at 
the time of retainer to disclose to the 
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‘lient all the circumstances of his rela- 
tions to the parties, and any interest in 
_r connection with the controversy, which 
might influence the client in the selec- 
tion of counsel. 

It is unprofessional to represent con- 
ficting interests in the same suit or 
transaction, except by express consent of 
all concerned, given after a full disclos- 
ure of the facts. Within the meaning of 
this canon, a lawyer represents conflict- 
ing interests when, in behalf of one cli- 
ent, it is his duty to contend for that 
which duty to another client requires him 
to oppose. 

The obligation to represent the client 
with undivided fidelity and not to di- 
vulge his secrets or confidences forbids 
also the subsequent acceptance of retain- 
ers or employment from others in mat- 
ters adversely affecting any interest of 
the client with respect to which confi- 
dence has been reposed. 

7. Professional Colleagues and Con- 
flicts of Opinion.—A client’s proffer of 


assistance of additional counsel should 
not be regarded as evidence of want of 
confidence, but the matter should be left 


to the determination of the client after 
frank advice from counsel. <A lawyer 
should decline association as colleague 
if it is objectionable to the original coun- 
sel. If the lawyer first retained is re- 
lieved, another may come into the case, 
but efforts, direct or indirect, in any way 
to encroach upon the business of another 
lawyer are unprofessional. 

When lawyers jointly associated in a 
cause cannot agree as to any matter vital 
to the interest of the client, the conflict 
of opinion should be frankly stated to 
him for his final determination as to the 
course to be pursued. His decision 
should be accepted unless the nature of 
the difference makes it impracticable for 
the lawyer whose judgment has been 
overruled to co-operate effectively. In 
this event it is his duty to ask the client 
to relieve him. 

8. Advising upon the Merits of a Cli- 
ent’s Cause—A lawyer should endeavor 
to obtain full knowledge of his client’s 
cause before advising thereon, and he is 
bound to give a candid opinion of the 
merits and probable result of pending or 
contemplated litigation. The miscar- 
riages to which at times justice is sub- 
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ject, by reason of surprises and disap- 
pointments in evidence and witnesses, 
and thru mistakes of juries and errors of 
courts, even tho only occasional, admon- 
ish lawyers to beware of bold and confi- 
dent assurances to clients, especially 
where the employment may depend upon 
such assurance. Whenever the con- 
troversy will admit of fair adjustment, 
the client should be advised to avoid or to 
end the litigation. 

9g. Negotiations with Opposite Party. 
—A lawyer should not in any way com- 
municate upon the subject of controversy 
with a party represented by counsel; 
much less should he undertake to nego- 
tiate or compromise the matter with him, 
but should deal only with his counsel. It 
is incumbent upon the lawyer most par- 
ticularly to avoid everything that may 
tend to mislead a party not represented 
by counsel, and he should not undertake 
to advise him as to the law. 

10. Business Dealings with Clients.— 
Lawyers should avoid becoming either 
borrowers or creditors of their clients; 
and they should scrupulously refrain 
from bargaining about the subject matter 
of their litigation. 

it. Dealing with Trust Property.— 
Money of the client or other trust prop- 
erty coming into the possession of the 
lawyer should be reported promptly, and 
except with the client’s knowledge and 
consent should not be commingled with 
his private property or be used by him. 

12. Fixing the Amount of the Fee.— 
In fixing fees, lawyers should avoid 
charges which overestimate their advice 
and services, as well as those which un- 
dervalue them. A client’s ability to pay 
cannot justify a charge in excess of the 
value of the service, tho his poverty may 
require a less charge, or even none at 
all. The reasonable requests of brother 
lawyers, and of their widows and or- 
phans without ample means, should re- 
ceive special and kindly consideration. 

In determining the amount of the fee, 
the following elements should be con- 
sidered: (1) The time and labor re- 
quired, the novelty and difficulty of the 
questions involved and the skill requisite 
properly to conduct the cause; (2) 
whether the acceptance of employment in 
the particular case will preclude the law- 
yer'’s appearance for others in cases like- 
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ly to arise out of the transaction, and in 
which there is a reasonable expectation 
that otherwise he would be employed, or 
will involve the loss of other business 
while employed in the particular case or 
antagonisms with other clients; (3) the 
customary charges of the Bar for similar 
services ; (4) the amount involved in the 
controversy and the benefits resulting to 
the client from the services; (5) the con- 
tingency or the certainty of the com- 
pensation; and (6) the character of the 
employment, whether casual or for an 
established and constant client. No one 
of these considerations in itself is con- 
trolling. They are mere guides in as- 
certaining the real value of the service. 

In fixing fees it should never be for- 
gotten that the profession is a branch of 
the administration of justice and not a 
mere money-getting trade. 

13. Contingent Fees.—Contingent fees 
may be contracted for, but they lead to 
many abuses and should be under the su- 
pervision of the Court.* 

14. Suing a Client for a Fee.—Con- 
troversies with clients concerning com- 
pensation are to be avoided by the lawyer 
so far as shall be compatible with his 
self-respect and with his right to receive 
reasonable recompense for his services; 
and lawsuits with clients should be re- 
sorted to only to prevent injustice, im- 
position or fraud. 

15. How Far a Lawyer May Go in 
Supporting a Client’s Cause.—Nothing 
operates more certainly to create or .to 
foster popular prejudice against lawyers 
as a class and to deprive the profession 
of that full measure of public esteem and 
confidence which belongs to the proper 
discharge of its duties than does the false 
claim, often set up by the unscrupulous 
in defense of questionable transactions, 
that it is the duty of the lawyer to do 
whatever may enable him to succeed in 
winning his client’s cause. 

A lawyer “owes entire devotion to the 
interest of his client, warm zeal in the 
maintenance and defense of his cause and 
the exertion of the utmost skill and 
ability,” to the end that nothing may be 
taken or withheld from him, save by the 
rules of law, legally applied. Neverthe- 
less, it is steadfastly to be borne in mind 


*Hon. James G. Jenkins, of the committee, dissents 
from Canon 13, as he is opposed to contingent fees 
u nder any circumstances. 
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that the great trust is to be performe: 
within and not without the bounds of the 
law. ‘The office of attorney does not per 
mit, much less does it demand for an) 
client, violation of law or any manner oi 
fraud or chicanery. No lawyer is justi 
fied in substituting another’s conscience 
for his own. A lawyer should not do for 
a client what his sense of honor would 
forbid him to do for himself. 

16. Restraining Clients from Impro- 
prieties—A lawyer should use his best 
efforts to restrain arid to prevent his cli 
ents from doing those things which the 
lawyer himself ought not to do, particu- 
larly with reference to their conduct to- 
ward courts, judicial officers, jurors, 
witnesses and suitors. If a client persists 
in wrongdoing to the detriment of the 
administration of justice, the lawyer 
should terminate their relation. 

17. Ill Feeling and Personalities Be- 
tween Advocates.—Clients, not lawyers, 
are the litigants. Whatever may be the 
ill feeling existing between clients, it 
should not be allowed to involve counsel 
in their conduct and demeanor toward 
each other or toward suitors in the case. 
All personalities between counsel should 
be scrupulously avoided. In the trial of 
a cause it is indecent to allude to the per- 
sonal history or the personal peculiarities 
and idiosyncrasies of counsel on the other 
side. Personal colloquies between coun- 
sel which cause delay and promote un- 
seemly wrangling should also be care- 
fully avoided. 

18. Treatment of Witnesses and Liti- 

A lawyer should always treai 
adverse witnesses and suitors with fair- 
ness and due consideration, and he should 
never mister to the malevolence or 
prejudices of a client in the trial or con- 
duct of a cause. The client cannot be 
made the keeper of the lawyer’s con- 
science in professional matters. He can- 
not demand as of right that his counsel 
shall abuse the opposite party or indulge 
in offensive personalities. Improper 
speech is not excusable on the ground 
that it is what the client would say if 
speaking in his own behalf. 

19. Appearance of Lawyer as Witness 
for His Client.—When a lawyer is a wit- 
ness for his client, except as to merely 
formal matters, such as the attestation or 
custody of an instrument and the like 
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he should leave the trial of the case to 
other counsel. Except when essential to 
the ends of justice, a lawyer should avoid 
testifying in court in behalf of his client. 
Similarly it is improper for a lawyer to 
assert in argument his personal belief in 
his client’s innocence or the justice of his 
cause. 

20. Newspaper Discussion of Pending 
Litigation—Newspaper publications by 
a lawyer as to pending or anticipated 
litigation may interfere with a fair trial 
in the courts and otherwise prejudice the 
due administration of justice. Generally 
they are to be condemned. If the ex- 
treme circumstances of a particular case 
justify a statement to the public, it is un- 
professional to make it anonymously. 
An ex parte reference to the facts should 
not go beyond quotation from the records 
and papers on file in the court; but even 
in extreme cases it is better to avoid any 
ex parte statement. 

21. Punctuality and Expedition.— 
Lawyers owe it to the courts and to the 
public, whose business the courts transact. 
as well as to their clients, to be punctual 
in attendance, and to be concise and di- 
rect in the trial or disposition of their 
causes. They should try their cases on 
the merits, and should not resort to any 
legal technicalities not necessary to es- 
tablish the merits. 

22. Candor and Fairness.——The con- 
duct of the lawyer before the Court and 
with other lawyers should be character- 
ized by candor and fairness. 

It is not candid or fair for the lawyer 
in opening his case to mislead his op- 
ponent by concealing or withholding 
positions upon which he then intends 
finally to rely; or in argument to assert 
as a fact that which has not been proved ; 
or knowingly to misquote the contents of 
a paper, the testimony of a witness, the 
ianguage or the argument of opposing 
counsel, or the language of a decision or 
a textbook; or with knowledge of its in- 
validity, to cite as authority a decision 
that has been overruled, or a statute that 
has been repealed. 

It is unprofessional and dishonorable 
to deal other than candidly with the facts 
in taking the statements of witnesses, in 
drawing affidavits and other documents, 
and in the presentation of causes. 

\ lawyer should not offer evidence 


which he knows the Court should reject, 
in order to get the same before the jury 
by argument for its admissibility, nor 
should he address to the judge argu- 
ments upon any point not properly call- 
ing for determination by him. Neither 
should he introduce into an argument, 
suitably addressed to the Court, remarks 
or statements intended to influence the 
jury or bystanders. 

These and all kindred practices, ap- 
propriately termed “pettifoggery,” are 
unprofessional and unworthy of an offi- 
cer of the law charged, as is the lawyer, 
with the duty of aiding in the administra- 
tion of justice. 

23. Attitude Toward Jury.—All at- 
tempts to curry favor with juries by 
fawning, flattery or pretended solicitude 
for their personal comfort are unprofes- 
sional. Suggestions of counsel, looking 
to the comfort or convenience of jurors, 
and propositions to dispense with argu- 
ment, shuld be made to the Court out of 
the jury’s hearing. A lawyer must never 
converse privately with jurors about the 
case ; and both before and during the trial 
he should avoid communicating with 
them, even as to matters foreign to the 
cause. 

24. Right of Lawyer to Control the 
Incidents of the Trial.—As to incidental 
matters pending the trial, not affecting 
the merits of the cause, or working sub- 
stantial prejudice to the rights of the cli- 
ent, such as forcing the opposite lawyer 
to trial when he is under affliction or be- 
reavement; forcing the trial on a par- 
ticular day to the injury of the opposite 
lawyer when no harm will result from 
a trial at a different time; agreeing to 
an extension of time for signing a bill of 
exceptions, cross interrogatories and the 
like, the lawyer must be allowed to judge. 
In such matters no client has a right to 
demand that his counsel shall be illiberal, 
or that he do anything therein repugnant 
to his own sense of honor and propriety. 

25. Taking Technical Advantage of 
Opposite Counsel; Agreements With 
Him.—A lawyer should not ignore 
known customs or practice of the Bar 
or of a particular Court, even when the 
law permits, without giving timely notice 
to the opposing counsel. As far as pos- 
sible, important agreements, affecting the 
rights of clients, should be reduced to 
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writing; but it is dishonorable to avoid 
performance of an agreement fairly made 
because it is not reduced to writing, as 
required by rules of Court. 

26. Professional Advocacy Other Than 
Before Courts—A lawyer openly and 
in his true character may render profes- 
sional services before legislative or other 
bodies, regarding proposed legislation 
and in advocacy of claims before depart- 
ments of the government, upon the same 
principles of ethics which justify his ap- 
pearance before the courts; but it is un- 
professional for a lawyer so engaged to 
conceal his attorneyship, or to employ 
secret personal solicitations, or to use 
means other than those addressed to the 
reason and understanding to influence 
action. 

27. Advertising, Direct or Indirect. 
—The most worthy and effective adver- 
tisement possible, even for a young law- 
ver, and especially with his brother law- 
vers, is the establishment of a_ well- 
merited reputation for professional ca- 
pacity and fidelity to trust. This cannot 


.be forced, but must be the outcome of 


character and conduct. The publication 
or circulation of ordinary simple busi- 
ness cards, being a matter of personal 
taste or local custom, and sometimes of 
convenience, i nct per se improper. But 
solicitation of business by circulars or 
advertisements, or by personal communi- 
cations or interviews, not warranted by 
personal relations, is unprofessional. It 
is equally unprofessional to procure busi- 
ness by indirection thru touters of any 
kind, whether allied real estate firms or 
trust companies advertising to secure the 
diawing of deeds or wills or offering 
retainers in exchange for executorships 
or trusteeships to be influenced by the 
lawyer. Indirect advertisement for busi- 
ness by furnishing or inspiring newspa- 
per comments concerning causes in which 
the lawyer has been or is engaged, or 
concerning the manner of their conduct, 
the magnitude of the interests involved, 
the importance of the lawyer’s positions, 
and all other like self-laudation. defy the 
traditions and lower the tone of our high 
calling, and are intolerable. 

28. Stirring Up Litigation, Directly or 
Thru Agents—It is unprofessional for 
a lawyer to volunteer advice to bring a 
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lawsuit, except in rare cases where ties 
of blood relationship or trust make it his 
duty to do so. Not only is stirring up 
strife and litigation unprofessional, but 
it is disreputable in morals, contrary to 
public policy and indictable at common 
law. No one should be permitted to re- 
main in the profession who hunts up de- 
fects in titles or other causes of action 
and informs thereof in order to be em 
ployed to bring suit, or who breeds liti- 
gation by seeking out those with. claims 
for personal injuries or those having any 
other grounds of action in order to se- 
cure them as clients, or who employs 
agents or runners for like purposes, or 
who pays or rewards, directly or indi- 
rectly, those who bring or influence the 
bringing of such cases to his office, or 
who remunerates policemen, court or 
prison officials, physicians, hospital at- 
taches or others who may succeed, under 
the guise of giving disinterested friendly 
advice, in influencing the criminal, the 
sick and the injured, the ignorant or 
others, to seek his professional services. 
A duty to the public and to the profes- 
sion devolves upon every member of the 
Bar, having knowledge of such practices 
upon the part of any practitioner, im- 
mediately to inform thereof to the end 
that the offender may be disbarred. 

29. Upholding the Honor of the Pro- 
fession—Lawyers should expose with- 
out fear or favor before the proper tri- 
bunals corrupt or dishonest conduct ir 
the profession, and should acccept with- 
out hesitation employment against a 
member of the Bar who has wronged his 
client. The counsel upon the trial of a 
cause in which perjury has been. com- 
mitted owe it to the profession and to 
the public to bring the matter to the 
knowledge of the prosecuting authorities 
A lawyer should aid in guarding the Bar 
against the admission to the profession 
of candidates unfit or unqualified he- 
cause deficient in either moral character 
or education. He should strive at all 
times to uphold the honor and to main- 
tain the dignity of the profession and to 
improve not only the law, but the admin- 
istration of justice. 

30. Justifiable and Unjustifiable Liti- 
gations.—A lawyer must decline to con- 
duct a civil cause or to make a defense 














when convinced that the purpose is mere- 
ly to harass or injure the opposite party, 
or to work oppression and wrong. 

He may couiusel and maintain only 
such actions and proceedings as appear 
to him just. His appearance in court 
should be deemed equivalent to an as- 
sertion, on his honor, that in his opin- 
ion his client is justly entitled to some 
measure of relief refused by his adver- 
sary. Upon that measure he may in- 
sist, tho he disapprove his client’s char- 
acter. 

31. Responsibility for Litigation— 
No lawyer is obliged to act either as 
adviser or advocate for any person who 
may wish to become his client. He has 
the right to refuse retainers. Every law- 
yer must decide what business he will 
accept. as counselor, what causes he will 
bring into court for plaintiffs, what cases 
he will. contest in court for defendants. 
The responsibility for advising question- 
able transactions, for bringing question- 
able suits, for urging questionable de- 
fenses, is the lawyer’s responsibility. He 
cannot escape it by urging as an excuse 
that he is only following his client’s in- 
structions. 

32. The Lawyer's Duty in Its Last 
Analysis——No client, corporate or indi- 
vidual, however powerful, nor any cause, 
civil or political, however important, is 
entitled to receive, nor should any law- 
yer render, any service or advice involv- 
ing disloyalty to the law whose minis- 
ters we are, or disrespect of the judicial 
office, which we are bound to uphold, or 
corruption of any person or persons ex- 
ercising a public office or private trust, 
or deception or betrayal of the public. 
When rendering any such improper serv- 
ice or advice, the lawyer lays aside his 
robe of office, and in his own person in- 
vites and merits stern and just condem- 
nation. Correspondingly, he advances 
the honor of his profession and the best 
interests of his client when he renders 
service or gives advice tending to impress 
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upon the client and his undertaking exact 
compliance with the strictest principles 
of moral law. He must also observe and 
advise his client to observe the statute 
law, tho until a statute shall have been 
construed and interpreted by competent 
adjudication, he is free and is entitled to 
advise as to its validity and as to what he 
conscientiously believes to be its just 
meaning and extent. But above all a 
lawyer will find his highest honor in a 
deserved reputation for fidelity to private 
trust and to public duty, as an honest 
man and as a patriotic and loyal citizen. 
OaTH OF ADMISSION. 
! do solemnly swear: 

I will support the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of 
ae eee Oe. a ee cesses : 

I will maintain the respect due to 
Courts of Justice and judicial officers: 

I will counsel and maintain only such 
actions, proceedings and defenses as ap- 
pear to me legally debatable and just, 
except the defense of a person charged 
with a public offense; 

I will employ for the purpose of main- 
taining the causes confided to me such 
means only as are consistent with truth 
and honor, and will never seek to mis- 
lead the judge or jury by any artifice or 
false statement of fact or law; 

I will maintain the confidence and 
preserve inviolate the secrets of my 
client, and will accept no compensation 
in connection with his business except 
from him or with his knowledge and 
approval ; 

I will abstain from all offensive per- 
sonality, and advance no fact prejudi- 
cial to the honor or reputation of a party 
or witness, unless required by the jus- 
tice of the cause with which I am 
charged ; 

I will never reject, from any consid- 
eration personal to myself, the cause of 
the defenseléss or oppressed, or delay 
any man’s cause for lucre or malice, 
So help me God. 































The Dead Premier and the New 


Government in England 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


CANNOT call to mind during my 
| recollections of English public life 
any event which called forth a more 
thoro sentiment of national regret than 
that which was made manifest on the 
death of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. I can indeed recall to mind the 
deaths of greater statesmen, of men 
whose careers must leave a deeper im- 
print on the history of these countries 
and of the civilized world, but I cannot 
remember the passing away of any polit- 
ical leader whose death was followed by 
such an outburst of genuine sorrow from 
political opponents and political follow- 
ers alike. 

The late Prime Minister appears to 
have been one of those rare human be- 
ings who thruout a long and active career 
never made an enemy. Not that he was 
in the least degree a man to make cau- 
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tious or crafty concessions with the ob- 
ject of effecting here and there somc 
passing compromise with political antag 
onists. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
never was known to give way, never was 
expected to give way; on any question of 
principle. But he had a sweet and genial 
nature, a generous consideration for the 
feelings of others, and a gift of quiet. 
sympathetic and winning humor which 
played with modulating influence upon 
the tempers of even his most extreme 
parliamentary and political adversaries. 

All this would not have been much to 
be wondered at if the late Prime Minis- 
ter had been merely an easy-going, kind- 
hearted man whose principal object was 
to get quietly thru the duties of his office 
without causing any particular trouble to 
the party in Opposition. But we all know 
that this was not by any means the char- 
acteristic of Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman’s statesmanship. Thruout his 
whole official career he was engaged in 
the carrying of measures, especially Lib- 
eral and progressive, directly devoted to 
the promotion of the most advanced prin- 
ciples of Liberal and popular govern- 
ment and to the political equality of all 
classes. For once at least it might liter- 
ally be said that the representatives of 
all political and social parties, orders and 
classes in Great Britain and Ireland laid 
their funeral flowers on one Prime Min- 
ister’s grave. 

The newly constituted administration 
had soon to set itself to some of its most 
trying work. One very encouraging 
symptom for the prospects of the Cabinet 
was the very large, the almost over- 
whelming, majority obtained for the sec: 
ond reading of the licensing measure, 
the measure which aims at establishing 
some wholesome restriction on the drink 
traffic of these countries. Mr. Asquith, 
the new Prime Minister, and his col- 
leagues have to be congratulated on this 
great success, which to the last seemed 
somewhat doubtful. It means, of course, 
















































the acceptance of the whole principle of 
this measure by the representative cham- 
ber, and the remainder of the work, so 
far as the House of Commons-is con- 
cerned, will be the adjustment of all the 
various <details of the bill and its comple- 
tion as a legislative measure. Then the 
Licensing bill will go to the House of 
Lords, and it is entirely in the power of 
the House of Lords to bring the work oi 
the Government thus far to complete 
frustration for the present. If the ma- 
jority of the peers should make up their 
minds to adopt this course the Commons 
can either send the measure back again 
in the same form to the hereditary cham- 
ber or can appeal to the country by means 
of a general election and leave it to the 
constituencies to say whether or not the 
Liberal party are to return to power and 
begin a new struggle with the Tory 
peers. Thus far, however, Mr. Asquith 
and his colleagues have won a very dis- 
tinct victory, but then it must be owned 
that there have been many remarkable 
evidences in these recent days of the sud- 
den reaction which has apparently begun 
to set in against some of the essential 
principles of the Liberal party. 

The complete defeat of Mr. Winston 
Churchill at Manchester has borne strik- 
ing testimony to the existence of this 
sudden reaction. It may be interesting 
to my American readers to take some no- 
tice of the part played during this elec- 
tion and during Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
subsequent candidature for the constitu- 
ency of Dundee in Scotland by the Suf- 
fragettes, as they are called, the organi- 
zation of women advocates for woman’s 
suffrage. These ladies, or at least those 
of them who habitually take part in pub- 
lic agitation, have pursued Mr. Churchill 
with an extraordinary vehemence and 
with many odd forms of hostile demon- 
stration. ; 

Now, Mr. Churchill is himself in favor 
of the principle of woman’s suffrage, but 
the position taken by the Suffragettes is 
that he now holds a place in an adminis- 
tration which has not adopted the prin- 
ciple of woman’s suffrage, and that there- 
fore they are bound to oppose him, just 
as if he were one of its proclaimed ene- 
mies. Therefore organized numbers of 
their body have been hunting him up and 
down wherever he made his movements 
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in Manchester or in Dundee, and doing 
their level—or rather their very irregu- 
lar—best to prevent him from being 
heard at a public meeting, even if they 
cannot prevent him from coming on a 
platform or standing at an open window 
to address a crowd. 

One ingenious and persistent lady in- 
vented a plan of her own and carried it 
into execution for the purpose of accom- 
plishing this object. She obtained a rail- 
way bell of huge dimensions, and, carry- 
ing this in her hands, she followed Mr. 
Churchill wherever he made his appear- 
ance, and persisted in ringing the bell 
with passionate vehemence, so as to 
drown the sound of his voice whenever 
he began to speak. When the police cap- 
tured the bell and removed for the time 
this particular lady, some one of her or- 
ganized companions immediately after 
came forward and sounded another loud 
timbrel with the same motive at heart. 
Now, Mr. Churchill is not the sort of 
man who could take much pleasure in a 
struggle of this ludicrous and rather hu- 
miliating kind. Nobody in or out of the 
House of Commons could have more of 
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genuine courage than he, but he has not 
been much accustomed, I should think, 
to this method of political warfare, a 
variety of bell ringing which even Edgar 
Allan Poe never appears to have had 
sounded in his ears, and he must have 
often sincerely wished that he had some 
ready means “‘to silence that dreadful 
bell.” All the time, however, Mr. 
Churchill himself felt quite certain as to 
the result of the contest—certain that he 
must win, and must win even by a very 
large majority. So of course the result 
proved, and, altho the Liberal majority 
was not so great as on former occasions 
when the contest was only between Rad- 
ical and Tory, it was indeed very sub- 
stantial and even very large in a struggle 
where there were four competitors, one 
of them being a representative of the La- 
bor party. My countrymen in the United 
States will have read with delight the 
announcement of the fact that Mr. 
Churchill, in the speech which he deliv- 
ered after the declaration of the poll, pro- 


claimed that his victory was a victory for 


Ireland as well. 

The new Prime Minister has opened 
his official career under apparently very 
happy auspices. His budget speech has 
been in every sense very successful, and 
it is made memorable in England’s finan- 
cial history by the fact that it introduces 
for the first time the measure so long 
yearned for and looked for and so often 
promised—the measure for the establish- 
ment of an old age pension fund. Such 
a measure was in more recent days first 
promised by Mr. Chamberlain, but it was 
only promised, and no practical step was 
taken to make it a performance. The 
whole question had been arousing agita- 
tion during many years, but nothing 
really had been done to make it more 
than a mere theme of discussion until Mr. 
Asquith obtained his opportunity for 
making it the subject of legislative ac- 
tion. The Government have also carried 
the second reading of their Licensing bill 
by a substantial majority, despite the tre- 
mendous trade interests which naturally 
set themselves against any such measure, 
and thus far, therefore, we have not seen 
much practical result coming from the 
threatened political reaction. 

A very timely tribute has been paid to 
the political career and personal charac- 
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ter of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 
the small volume just given tg the world 
by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, and which 
Messrs., Hodder & Stoughton, of London, 
have published. “T. P.,” as he is famil- 
iarly called in London, has devoted the 
whole of his working lifetime to a com- 
bination of political movement and 
newspaper writing. By his constant 
attendance in the House of Commons. 
where he is one of the most ready, vig- 
orous and brilliant debaters, he has un- 
ceasing opportunities of studying the 
characteristics of political leaders and his 
descriptions of this order have long won 
for him a distinct and peculiar reputa- 
tion. He had for many years been a 
most sincere admirer of the late Prime 
Minister, to whom, indeed, he had been 
closely attracted long before Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman had become recog- 
nized as a great rising statesman by the 
outer public or even by the general opin- 
ion of the House of Commons. Of late 
years “T. P.” had been in very close and 
friendly relationship with Campbell- 
Bannerman and knew, as some others of 
us did, of that thoro devotion to the cause 
of Ireland’s Home Rule, which belonged 
to the late Premier before it had found 
opportunity of making itself known even 
to the majority of the House of Com- 
mons. 

“T. P.” therefore has much light to 
shed on the subject of his book, which 
not many political writers now could have 
poured upon it, and the work is accom- 
plished in its author’s happiest style. It 
is actually a narrative of the life of its 
hero, but it is also something much more 
than that—it brings the man himself, the 
inner man, fully and clearly before the 
mind of the reader, back to the living 
world and into companionship with all 
who study and appreciate its pages. It 
is therefore sure. to find an equal wel- 
come from those of the outer world who 
knew nothing of Campbell-Bannerman 
but from the pages of newspapers, and 
those who knew him personally and had 
ample opportunities of observing him 
and studying him in all his paths of life. 
The volume is rich in characteristic 
anecdotes, and I may add is brought out 
in excellent style and sold at a very cheap 
price. 

The extreme Conservatives, and more 

















especially those of the north of Ireland, 
are at present endeavoring to arouse a 
sensational clamor against the policy of 
Home Rule. There is perhaps a hope 
coming up in their breasts that the recent 
reaction against Liberalism in England 
might be turned to practical account for 
such a purpose. But such a hope on 
their part is the most utter delusion. I 
am glad to be able to assure my country- 
men in the United States that the pros- 
pects of Home Rule never looked so 
favorable as they do at the present mo- 
ment. I have had the most gratifying 
assurances from men in the center of 
English political life in many parts of the. 
country that the feeling against Home 
Rule for Ireland—I mean the old-fash- 
ioned instinct of dread and hostility for 
the principle of Ireland’s self-govern- 
ment—is becoming a mere unmeaning 
tradition among the great majority of 
the English people. The, difficulties in 
the way of the present Government come 
from entirely different sources and I am 
well convinced that Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues will believe they have an easy 
time before them, if their most formid- 
able enemies were the enemies of Home 
Rule. 

I have just been reading the latest 
novel of Mrs. Campbell Praed, published 
bv Cassell & Co., who are publishers in 
New York as well as in London. This 
story is called “By Their Fruits,” and 
it is in every sense a decidedly remark- 
able novel. According to my thinking, 
it is, on the whole, the most remarkable 
and the most original novel Mrs. Praed 
has vet brought out, and its heroine is 
certainly one of the most charming, 
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noble-minded woman figures in our re- 
cent literature, at once poetically ideal 
and yet thoroly lifelike and real. The 
central idea of the story is, I take it for 
granted, likely to be keenly criticised, 
for it makes a certain strain on the faith 
of many readers. It is founded on the 
existence of two twin sisters who are per- 
fectly alike in form and feature, equally 
beautiful, equally symmetrical and not 
to be distinguished one from the other 
when seen apart even by their nearest 
friends and closest relatives, and who 
yet are thoroly unlike, are actual con- 
trasts in all qualitites of mind and heart, 
intellect and feeling, tastes and manners. 
The one is as thoroly corrupt in morals 
and vulgar in tastes as the other is ex- 
quisitely pure of heart, refined and ex- 
alted in intellect. I do not, however, in- 
tend to expound the story here or to en- 
ter into any criticism of its possibilities 
and its impressions. I only desire to call 
the attention of my American readers to 
the fact that “By Their Fruits” is well 


deserving of prompt and close attention’ 


at a time when the tendency of fiction is 
certainly not to occupy itself with the 
production of too many novels likely to 
arouse an earnest and absorbing interest. 
Besides the two sisters, the heroine and 
the anti-heroine, if I may venture so to 
call them, there are some other striking 
figures in the novel—one, for instance, 
that of Barrington Voss, the exponent 
of scientific philosophy, whose part in the 
story I shall not venture to describe, be- 
cause any want of sufficient caution in 
doing so would reveal in advance too 
much of the plot. 


Lonpon, ENCLAND. 
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The Penalty of Progress 


BY EDWARD A. MOSELEY 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERSTATE CoMMERCE COMMISSION 


ject of industrial accidents exhaust- 

ive treatment within the necessarily 
brief limits of an article of this charac- 
ter, nor shall I attempt it. I can only 
hope to indicate the proportions of a 
problem which, in my judgment, is of 
transcendent importance in its bearing 
upon our welfare as a nation, and point 
out what has been done toward its solu- 
tion in the comparatively limited sphere 
of federal activity. 

Society cannot be indifferent to the 
need of its widows; it cannot safely ig- 
nore the cry of children made father- 
less by methods and machines which 
typify our present wonderful industrial 
development. If the elements of national 
vitality, prosperity and happiness are 
sapped to produce such development, it 
is purchased at too great a price; and in 
our strenuous attempts to write down in- 
dustrial results in big figures it is high 
time we paused to count the cost in hu- 
man life and limb. 

The most commendable feature of the 
Roosevelt’ administration, the fact that 
stands out most prominently as entitling 
it to popular approval, is the consistent 
effort that has been made to awaken the 
public. conscience in industrial matters 
and secure justice for wage-earners. The 
keynote of this effort was struck by the 
President in his Georgia Day speech at 
Jamestown, when, in discussing the ques- 
tion of industrial accidents, he said: 

“Legislation should be had, alike from the 
nation and from the States, not only to guard 
against the needless multiplication of these 
accidents, but to relieve the financial suffering 
due to them. It is neither just, expe- 
dient nor humane, it is revolting to judgment 
and sentiment alike, that the financial burden 
of accidents occurring because of the necessary 
exigencies of their daily occupation should be 
thrust upon those sufferers who are least able 
to bear it, and that such remedy as is theirs 
should only be obtained by litigation which 
now burdens our courts.” 

The remedy proposed by the President 
is a workmen’s compensation. He rightly 
judges that only by increasing the finan- 
cial responsibility of employers for the 


| T is impossible for me to give the sub- 
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death or injury of their employees can 
industrial accidents be reduced to the 
limits of the unavoidable. Said the Presi- 
dent : 

_ “Congress should adopt legislation providing 
limited but definite compensation for accidents 
to all workmen within the scope of the Federal 
power, including employees in navy yards and 
arsenals. Similar legislation should follow 
thruout the States. The old and inadequate 
remedy of suit for negligence would then 
gradually disappear. Such a policy would 
mean that with increased responsibility of the 
employer would come increased care, and acci- 
dents would be reduced in number.” 


One who has given but little thought 
to the subject may think the President’s 
language somewhat radical, even revolu- 
tionary. Caréful consideration, however, 
will convince an impartial. investigator 
that Mr. Roosevelt has not overstated the 
injustice which society imposes upon 
wage earners and their families by re- 
quiring them to bear the whole burden of 
industrial accidents ; and the remedy pro- 
posed, namely, a definite compensation 
act, is, as the President well said, only a 
step toward securing “fair and equitable 
treatment for each and every one of our 
people.” 

It is well known that the constantly 
recurring accidents in all industrial oc- 
cupations result in a certain constant 
ratio of killed and injured, which is 
known as the “professional risk” of the 
employment. In Great Britain and the 
countries of Continental Europe it is the 
theory that this risk should be borne by 
the employer, since the labor of the em- 
ployee is an absolutely necessary factor 
in the conduct of industry and the em- 
ployer derives all his profit therefrom. 
The employee is, therefore, entitled to 
compensation for any damage which he 
may sustain (affecting his earning power 
or his ability to maintain himself and his 
dependents) while in the exercise of his 
vocation. This theory finds its legal ex- 
pression in the Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts of Great 
Britain, and in numerous statutes modi- 
fying the common law rules of master 
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and servant in Germany, France, Swit- 
zerland, and other countries of Conti- 
nental Europe. There is no question 
about the compensation to which an in- 
jured workman is entitled and he receives 
it without recourse to an action at law. 
In the United States, however, altho 
he is theoretically endowed with greater 
political power than in any other coun- 
try on earth, the wage worker has had no 
such protection. He has been forced to 
go into court to obtain compen- 
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state character, the liability of the rail- 
road company must be determined by the 
general law and not by the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio. 
Under the general law, Baugh could ob- 
tain nothing, altho under the law as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court of the 
State of Ohio he had been awarded a 
verdict to the amount of nearly seven 
thousand dollars. We may thus observe 


the paradoxical condition that an inter- 





sation for injuries received as an [ yy 
incident of his employment, and | § 
he labored under the additional 
disadvantage of having little or 
no statutory protection, especial- 
ly in those employments that 
came within the jurisdiction of 
the federal courts, such as work 
for interstate common carriers. 
In such cases a maimed work- 
man must show that his injury 
undoubtedly was caused by the 
negligence of his employer, and 
he must do this under common 
law rules that placed the employ- 
er practically beyond the reach 
of liability. 

Reference to a leading case, 
namely, Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company v. Baugh, 149 U. 
S., 368, will illustrate the disabili- 
ties under which raflroad em- 
ployees have labored and empha- 
size the need of federal legisla- 
tion for their protection. Baugh 
was a locomotive fireman, who 
received an injury thru the negli- 
gence of his engineer. He began 
an action for damages against 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, his employer, in one 
of the courts of the State of 
Ohio, but the defendant, claim- 
ing citizenship in Maryland by rea- 
son of its incorporation in that 
State, obtained a removal of the cause 
to the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of Mary- 
land. That court, following the decisions 
of the Ohio courts, gave Baugh a judg- 
ment for $6,750, but the railroad com- 
pany appealed the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, where the 
judgment of the lower court was reversed 
on the ground that, because of its inter- 
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state railroad in the State of Ohio may 
incur no liability for the death or injury 
of an employee, while an employee of a 
parallel intrastate road who might be 
killed or injured under precisely similar 
conditions would be awarded damages. 
The existence of such conditions as this 
early attracted the attention of Mr. 
Roosevelt, and in his first message to 
Congress, December 2, 1902, he recom- 
mended the enactment of an employers’ 
liability law. This recommendation was 
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~epeated in subsequent messages, and 
finally resulted in the passage of the act 
of June 11, 1906, which came before the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
determine its constitutionality, the right 
of Congress to pass such a law having 
been contested by the railroads. 

Let us briefly consider the financial 
burden imposed upon railroad employees 
by the casualties which are an incident 
of their calling. It is well known that 
employees in railroad train service are 
unable to procure insurance in any of the 
old line companies, except at rates that 
are practically prohibitive, while most of 
the companies absolutely refuse to accept 
such risks under any consideration. Cer- 
tain of the companies will write five, ten 
and fifteen year endowment policies for 
switchmen at premiums based upon a 
twenty year advance in age; thus, for in- 
stance, a switchman, aged twenty-five 
years, may obtain such a policy by paying 
the forty-five year premium rate. Inas- 
much as insurance premium rates are 
based upon broad observation and are 
always the result of careful and accurate 
consideration, this fact is vastly signifi- 
cant. It means that the man who em- 
braces the occupation of railroad switch- 
man thereby at once cuts twenty years 
off his reasonable expectancy of life. If 
there is any compensating advantage in 
this occupation to offset the horror of 
this grim fact, the writer has failed to 
discover it in more than twenty years’ 
close observation of the conditions of rail- 
way labor. 

Being denied the benefits of ordinary 
insurance, railroad employees have been 
compelled to establish and maintain in- 
surance societies of their own. These so- 
cieties are never called upon to pay death 
claims as a result of old age. Their pav- 
ments, however, on account of railroad 
accidents are surprisingly large, and in 
most of the organizations represent a 
major portion of the total claims. paid. 
In the year 1906 the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, with a membership of 
82,937, composed of conductors, brake- 
men, switchmen and baggagemen, paid 
1,350 claims, amounting to a total of 
$1,671,548.96. More than two-thirds of 
these claims, or 927 of the whole num- 
ber, representing a cash total of consider- 
ably more than a million dollars, were 





paid as a result of deaths and disabilities 
caused by railroad accidents. During the 
year ending June 30, 1907, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, with a membership of about 
63,000 engineers and firemen, paid 663 
death and disability claims, amounting to 
$947,100. More than 51 per cent. of 
these claims, or 340 of the whole num- 
ber, representing a cash payment~ of 
$489,500, were paid on account of deaths 
and disabilities caused by railroad acci- 
dents. The Switchmen’s Union of North 
America is a comparatively small organi- 
zation, with membership confined to 
switchmen employed in railroad yard 
service. Last year this organization paid 
179 death and disability claims. Three- 
fourths of these claims, or 128 of the 
whole number, were paid for deaths or 
disabilities incurred by members while in 
the ordinary discharge of their vocation! 

Why should this enormous toll of life 
and treasure be exacted from railroad 
employees’ Does the efficient operation 
of the nation’s splendid transportation 
system require that this great burden 
should remain where it has been? Sup- 
pose we admit that the terrible sacrifice 
of lives and limbs is a necessary con- 
comitant of railroad operation. Suppose 
we resign ourselves with Oriental fatal- 
ism to the belief that our transportation 
Juggernaut must continue to crush out 
the lives of its operatives without abate- 
ment. Even then, can we excuse our- 
selves for saddling upon those operatives 
the financial burden of providing for the 
needs of their widows and orphans, made 
such by the very exigencies of the indus- 
try itself? Is it not more to the point, 
and more akin to justice, that this burden 
should be assumed by the transportation 
industry, and thru it, by society as a 
whole? 

The necessary factors of railroad 
operation are sentient and insentient; 
human beings and the tools and materials 
with which they work. Both are sub- 
jected to wear and tear, both are wasted 
in the performance of their functions. 
The railroads bear the expense of repair- 
ing the waste of their insentient instru- 
ments of operation, the wear and tear of 
roadbed and track, bridges and buildings, 
locomotives and cars; but for their sen- 
tient instruments of operation they have 
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no concern. The waste of human life 
~ and limb, the wear and tear of that active, 
intelligent army of human beings whose 
labor alone makes their operation pos- 
sible is not a necessary item in the ex- 
pense account of railroads. They. main- 
tain a fund for the replacement of all the 
insentient factors of operation that are 
worn out or wrecked and have to be con- 
signed to the scrap heap, but the human 
being that is wrecked as a consequence 
of his professional risk so as to make him 
unfit for further service is cast aside, and 
the carrier would assume no responsibil- 
ity whatever for his condition. He must 
assume his own risk, must bear his own 
damage as tho it had occurred by reason 
of his fault or his negligence, when, as 
a matter of fact, his damage is as much a 
result of the operation of the property 
as is the damage to locomotives and cars, 
bridges and buildings, roadway and 
track, for all of which the carrier pro- 
vides without question. As was said by 
Professor Bushnell in a_ thought-pro- 
voking article calling attention to the 
alarming increase in the number of ab- 
normal dependents in the United States, 


“Soldiers suffer because they are profes- 
sional destroyers, but members of this 
great industrial army are struck down 
every year in this country because they 


are producers. This is the price they 
have to pay for the privilege of earning 
their bread in serving civilization.” 

It is to the everlasting credit of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that he has perceived the 
* essential injustice of this situation and 
has earnestly endeavored to correct it, 
not alone by advocating the passage of 
employers’ liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation acts, but by insisting upon a 
rigid enforcement of Federal statutes cal- 
culated to reduce the number of acci- 
dents, as well as pointing out the need of 
strengthening or supplementing such 
legislation in the interest of greater safe- 
ty. The safety appliance act of 1893, for 
the better protection of railroad employ- 
ees in coupling and uncoupling cars, has 
been vigorously enforced by the admin- 
istration under the direction of Mr. 
Roosevelt; indeed, had it not been for 
the work of Senator Knox, then Attor- 
ney-General, in securing action by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Johnson case, the humane purpose of 
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this beneficent law would have been 
largely defeated. This was the first in- 
stance wherein the Federal Government 
intervened in a private suit for the pur- 
pose of preserving the integrity of an 
Act of Congress, and to both the Presi- 
dent and Senator Knox a debt of grati- 
tude is due for inaugurating the proceed- 
ings in this case and pushing them to a 
successful conclusion. There can be no 
doubt that many lives have thus been 
saved to the nation that would otherwise 
have been wasted. 

Regulation of the hours of labor of 
railway employees in train service is an- 
other matter that has been ‘urged upon 
Congress by the President, for the pur- 
pose of reducing the number of lives lost 
in railroad accidents. After vigorous op- 
position by the railroads thru two ses- 
sions of Congress a law limiting the 
hours of labor of employees in train serv- 
ice was placed on the statute books. This 
law became effective on the 4th of March, 
1908. 

A law requiring the use of block sig- 
nals on railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce is another measure that has 
been firmly advocated by the administra- 
tion. As a measure for the prevention 
of collisions the enforcement of a space 
interval between trains, which will be 
brought about by the enforcement of a 
proper block signal system, is a matter 
of paramount importance. The railroads 
have opposed the enactment of such leg- 
islation on the score of expense, but when 
its vast possibilities in the way of saving 
human life are taken into consideration 
it would seem that arguments of this 
character should have little weight. 
Again, the matter of expense has been 
been greatly overestimated by the rail- 


‘roads, as the bill for the regulation of 


this matter, which has the support of the 
administration, is so formulated as to 
provide that the item of expense shall 
not be unduly burdensome upon any par- 
ticular carrier. In order that Congress 
may have full information on this subject 
so as to enable it to legislate intelligently 
a joint resolution was past directing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to in- 
vestigate and report on the use of and 
necessity for block signal systems and ap- 
pliances for the automatic control of rail- 
way trains, and an appropriation of $50,- 
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ooo dollars was granted the Commission 
to enable it to make experimental tests 
of such block signal systems and appli- 
ances. Under the authority of this reso- 
lution the Commission appointed a board 
of experts to make a thoro investigation 
of the whole subject. 

All these matters are steps in the direc- 
tion of lessening the number of industrial 
accidents, and so of greater economy in 
the expenditure of human life. In the 
article previousiy referred to Professor 
Bushnell states that “at a conservative 
figure, 1,000,000 workers in the United 
States every year are killed or injured 
in industry by accidents, of which three- 
quarters are proven by European exper- 
ience to be wholly unnecessary.” I do 
not know whence Professor Bushnell de- 
rives his authority for the statement that 
75 per cent. of our industrial accidents 
are wholly unnecessary, and I am in- 
clined to believe his estimate excessive ; 
but it is nevertheless a fact which cannot 
be questioned that in all industrial occu- 
pations in the United States there is a 
reckless and wholly unnecessary waste of 
human life. This shameful condition will 
continue until effective measures are 
taken to increase the financial responsi- 
bility of employers for the death or in- 
jury of employees; in other words, in- 
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dustrial slaughter will go on as long as 
it remains cheaper to maim and kill men 
than to provide effective measures of 
safety for them. Whether we like to 
recognize it or not the fact remains that 
the whole matter is one of dollars and 
cents, and we as a nation are greatly to 
blame that our statutes and our courts 
have held human life too cheap. We 
have held safety appliances more expen- 
sive than human beings. We must re- 
verse this policy by the enactment of ef- 
fective liability and compensation acts in 
all of our States and by vigorous enforce- 
ment of such laws of that character as 
are now on our statute books. 

Federal legislation is not able to deal 
with this question in all of its aspects, as 
the power of Congress to deal with the 
conditions of labor is necessarily limited 
to labor engaged in interstate commerce 
or upon the waters of the United States. 
The Federal power has a fertile field of 
operation, however, in connection with 
railroads engaged in interstate commerce, 
and it is encouraging to note that Con- 
gress has apparently embarked upon a 
program of remedial legislation which 
promises vastly to increase our regard 
for the value of human life and reduce 
the number of accidents upon interstate 
railroads to the limits of the unavoidable. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 


Extravagance and Married Happiness 


[In our issue of May 21, we published an article entitled ““A Lesson in Extravagance,’ 


in which an “Unhappy Husband” recounted the causes which seemed to him to have made 
his married life a failure. As we supposed, this article has caused wide interest among our 
readers, and we herewith publish a few letters from those that have been sent to us.— 


Eprrtor. | 


Advice from One Who Has Had Two 
Wives and Numerous Love Affairs 
in Many Lands. 


The “Unhappy Husband” attributes - his 
matrimonial failure and subsequent unhappi- 
ness to his wife’s love of money and “ex- 
travagance.” We believe he is mistaken re- 
specting the cause of this deplorable ruin of 
a home. 

He begs, at the close of his article, to offer 
some words of counsel to those about to 
marry. So I humbly ask attention to a few 
suggestions, showing how to manage a clever 
young wife, employing his mistakes as so many 
texts. 


First the wedding trip. He ought to have 
frankly told her exactly how much money he 
had; indeed, it would have been well to count 
it over together, and, when she proposed or 
even insisted on a larger expenditure than his 
purse warranted, it was for him smilingly to 
say “No, it cannot be. I love you too well to 
mortgage our future independence.” She 
surely would, notwithstanding her disappoint- 
ment, have respected him and felt she could 
trust his judgment in the future. 

Respecting the inconveniences and sacrifices 
of the mission home, they should all have been 
presented to her in a clean-cut manner, for I 
fancy only the half was told her. A woman 
is rarely discontented with her surroundings 

















if she can truly anticipate what she must en- 
dure, 

When she announced her intention to study 
music tor three months in a distant city, it was 
his right and bounden duty to put his arm 
around her and looking into her eyes say: 
‘“Lhree months in San Francisco? Why, my 
dear, | cannot and will not live without you. 
I recognize fully and with pride your love of 
music and your talent. ‘hereiore | propose 
that we buy two violins and employ the best 
local teacher. I will study with you and we 
will practice five hours daily, and some time 
in the future we will study together in the 
city.” According to the husband’s statement 
the, only objection recorded is “We could ill 
afford the expense.’ 

Later, when the music teacher requested her 
by letter to join him in a series of musical 
recitals, it was the “Unhappy Husband’s” duty 
to send him a telegram demanding an imme- 
diate apology, and if it did not arrive on time 
he should have visited the studio, after leav- 
ing which there should have been several 
fiddles in ruins, a surgeon’s bill for him to pay 
and a list of musical recitals canceled. 

A woman with an artistic temperament and 
real power delights in the man of decision and 
courage, a Romeo who will climb a ladder for 
her, a Leander who dare swim the Hellespont 
and demand her, and only her, altho she 
stands at the altar serving powerful and 
avenging gods. 

Such women know instinctively they are 
mercurial and need a strong hand to guide, a 
firm, tender voice to say yes or no in times of 
mental indecision. The man who always says 
yes, yes, they have little respect for, and re- 
spect is the keystone of love’s arch; when that 
crumbles the otherwise impregnable structure 
begins to disintegrate. The wise man makes 
himself the sympathetic comrade and helpful 
guide of his bride; he inspires her with confi- 
dence and admiration. he will then desire no 
other arm to defend or voice to counsel. She 
will not feel the lure of money and will never 
be tempted to taste the fatal lotus leaf. It 
was this “Unhappy Husband’s” privilege to 
order from Best’s emporium in New York 
City an oval-shaped basket, silk lined, and 
satin trimmed, mutely but eloquently sugges- 
tive of many little garments and articles which 
a woman’s heart loves to contrive and arrange, 
whether she acknowledges the same or not. 
Had he done this without consultation, and 
asking if he might be permitted so to do. 
violins would have been forgotten, and other 
musical recitals than a lullaby would not have 
been heard in his home. « 

New York City. 


& 


Wren or Canary. 


Somebody has told us to “hitch your wagon 
to a star,” but I do not think they meant to 
advise young men, burning with missionary 
zeal, to hitch their wagons to operatic stars, 
altho “Unhappy Husband” seems to have 
thought so. 

“Unhappy Husband” does not arouse much 
sympathy in me, because he does not prove 
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that Bessie ever deceived him. Bessie, “pret- 
ty, stylish, fun loving,” remained Bessie, “‘pret- 
ty, stylish, fun loving” to the end of the chap- 
ter. Like many men he expected marriage to 
effect sume miraculous change that would per- 
mit him to indulge his fancy for this bright 
creature, and yet not burden him with its 
vagaries. Fortunately for the world this often 
proves true, but when it does not, behold the 
“Unhappy Husband!” 

If one should enter a store and purchase a 
white suit of clothes, need one be surprised if 
a white suit of clothes comes home, and not a 
sober, work-a-day suit, that will be of use in 
the world? 

You “pays your money and you takes your 
choice”—particularly the lords of creation, 
for they have it all in their own hands, for 
they do the asking usually. 

It he really wanted a dear, 
wren, why chase a canary? 

Compare his situation with a woman who 
awakens to the fact that her hero has only the 
qualities of a coward and a brute, and she is 
absolutely at his mercy. 

Is life long enough to -: on feeling sorry 
for “Unhappy Husband” 

I think not. A Lapy. 

Toronto, CANADA. 


little, brown 


ss 
Wants the Wife’s Story. 


I have just read the wail of the “Unhappy 
Husband,” and laid down the paper with an 
infinite pity—pity for the unhappy husband, 
and pity for the unhappy wife; for who can 
doubt that she was and is, at least, equally un- 
happy? 

The article is written from the man’s stand- 
point, and from his “wit and wisdom” to his 
doctor’s degree he is without fault. It is the 
old story—“The woman whom thou gavest me, 

. . she”’—was the sole offender. 

I would like to hear the woman’s story in 
this same case, but perhaps she has never been 
an editor nor a reporter and is less ready to 
rush into print with her marital woes. There- 
fore I, a sympathetic old maid, crave liberty 
of THE INDEPENDENT to come to the defense 
of this unknown, unhappy wife. 

Between the lines of the husband’s self- 
righteous story I read the story of the young 
bride fresh from the cultured life of an East- 
ern university town, finding herself in the far 
new West, the wife of a minister or teacher 
or editor, wrapped up in himself and his own 
pursuits, failing in sympathy with the girl- 
wife, failing to become even “almost indis- 
pensable” to her, failing to make her happy, 
even tho he “knew how to wear his clothes.” 
There are other things that the woman-heart 
finds more all-imnortant than this knowledge. 

I can believe that not wanderlust nor ex- 
travagance, but desperate loneliness and home- 
sick longing led the woman’s heart to cry out 
for the girlhood home before she had been a 
wife for a year. I can even suppose that in 
“changing the details to prevent identification,” 
the writer has taken such liberties in the por- 
trayal of the wife’s character that her own 
mother would not recognize the picture. 
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Perhaps thére was more occasion than he 
admits for her to use her musical talents to 
supplement the family income. Perhaps it was 
not because of the wife’s shortcomings but his 
own that his trustees asked fdr his resignation. 

to his own mind the writer has “made it 
plain that upon the rock of extravagance for 
desired luxuries our marriage ship has gone to 
her woe.” I am skeptical enough still to be- 
lieve that the rock of the man’s selfishness and 
desire to dominate had even more to do with 
the sad wreck. 

I find in the telling of the story no such 
noble benevolence as the writer vaunts. 

I believe no home could be saved, no good 
accomplished by the telling. The writer claims 
that he is still loyal to his wife. I appeal to 
the wide circle of readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
to know if man ever wrote or spoke thus of 
the woman he loyally loved. 

Finally, in the story as told I see par the 
man’s desire to justify himself before the 
world. - But then I am only 

A SympatHetic O_p Man. 


& 
Two Sins of Omission. 

The two most patent errors made by the 
“Unhappy Husband” were that he did not get 
his wife to take an active interest in his finan- 
cial affairs from the beginning, and that there 
was not a baby during the early years to ab- 
sorb the time and affections of the young wife. 
It was in his power to have been happy, and I 
fear that he is guilty of sins of omission. 

I, also, married a professor’s daughter. She 
had been raised in a city, and loved society. 
We went directly to my work in a small town 
instead of taking an extended honeymoon. 
Two little boys have taken up the time of 
my wife. While almost wholly deprived of 
educated companions, she was kept from being 
lonesome by the chimney and by the interest 
she took in my work. 

We are now financially able to take an ex- 
tended vacation and to move into a more de- 
sirable community when we are ready for 


WASHINGTON. 


work again. A Happy Hussanp. 
ALABAMA. 
Js 
More Unhappiness for “The Unhappy 
Husband.” 


Such deep and heartfelt “confessions” as are 
given to the public by “The Unhappy Hus- 
band” lead one to doubt his sincerity, as he 
= be notoriety loving, like his frivolous 
wife. 

He states that his wife was “a belle, pretty, 
stylish and fun loving,” qualities which evi- 
dently attracted him, yet they were not the 
best qualifications for the companion of a min- 
ister of the gospel. 

He says he “was burning to be of use in the 
world,” but gave up his opportunity to please 
a selfish butterfly. 

His wife is, most likely, not the “idol of the 
wealthy,” or the talented creature he seems 
to think her, and her “stage life” has not been 
a success, otherwise why does she continue to 
come to him for money? 
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Presumably she has not been able to attract 
wealthy suitors, hence she does not seek a 
divorce; but the Evelyn Thaw type of woman 
can always find some weak Harry, who fondly 
believes that all the world looks at-her witn 
his adoring eyes. 

Or his wife may have been only vain and 
siily, and so easily flattered that she became 
the plaything of the unscrupulous, and was 
as much sinned against as sinning. 

In her letter she says she has “grown men- 
tally and spiritually,” (?) that her former “life 
was narrow,” and now she “has larger and 
freer ideals,” etc. 

This language sounds like a quotation from 
a free-love magazine. 

Neither the man nor his wife seems to be in 
need of sympathy, but unfortunately such cases 
afe too common. 

The writer of this letter holds that woman 
is very much what man makes her. The 
trouble is that men have wrong ideals and 
women try to live up to them. 

Fewer talentless, flashily dressed women 
would be “before the public” (a distinction 
which falls upon the evil more than the good) 
did they not believe the “stage” life an aid 
toward marrying well. 

Do our men, as a class, really admire the 
woman who is best described by that fine 
word “gentlewoman”—the woman who is re- 
fined, who forgets herself, and _ considers 
others, the woman who is domestic, a whole- 
some being with intelligence, and will, and 
sweet reasonableness, and the ability to serve 
those she loves in numberless ways; “who 
effaces herself save for the pervasive fragrance 
of an exquisite personality” ? 

The finest description of a good woman is 
found in an old book, which says of her: 
“Her price is above rubies. She worketh will- 
ingly with her hands. The heart of her hus- 
band doth safely trust in her, and she will do 
-~ a a and not evil, all the days of her 
ife. 

When men desire these qualities in woman, 
they will find them, for, as stated before, 
woman, usually, is what she thinks man de- 


sires her to Frances A. Davis. 
FARMLAND, INp. s 


Woman Responsible. 


The peculiar environments and strange vicis- 
situdes of life have given me a broad field 
for observation, and in every condition, I am 
sorry to say, I see the growing need of this 
lesson in “High Finance.” It is “High 
Finance” in the humblest home on earth when 
men and women live beyond their means, and 
unhappiness in some form is the inevitable 
consequence, 

‘I am a woman, and realize fully that woman 
is not responsible for all the ills of domestic 
life. But, to a large extent (where she has 
sense enough to keep herself and her woman’s 
rights in the background), she is a leader 
there, and wields an influence that is appalling. 
She is not the mainspring in the financial time- 
piece, but in all happy and_well-regulated 
homes she is the hairspring. To be this she 
must understand both the worth and the 














worthlessness of money, which can be impart- 
ed only by practical experience, for which 
mothers are largely responsible. 

I don’t know how to express this growing 
evil, nor how to correct it, but I do know that 
this divorce canker is spreading alarmingly ; 
that there is a tendency against the old-fash- 
ioned home of happiness, and sweet content, 
with man as its head, and a sweet, unassum- 
ing, womanly woman just sufficiently in the 
background to make the picture attractive. 

Homes are growing scarce where the domin- 
ant feature is the well-spring of joy in sweet 
connubial love, and monetary considerations 
are only secondary, and when such home life 
is destroyed the foundation for all good gov- 
ernment is undermined. 

Woman may or may not have a right to 
vote, but she has a right to keep, and ‘fill 
gracefully, the position as queen in some in- 
dependent home and to rule supreme in the 
heart of some noble, upright man, -exerting 
an influence for good that will tell even in 
eternity. Every woman is responsible for the 
Eden she makes or mars. 

Leota T. Park. 
(Assistant Librarian Greensboro University. ) 
Fort Payne, ALA. 


Ss 


A Scriptural Helpmect Needed. 


The object of the “Unhappy Husband’s” ar- 
ticle is stated “To warn any young man con- 
templating matrimony, etc.” The warning is 
a good one, and no doubt many a young man 
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will take warning, but the “lesson” to others 
is given at too great an expense to himself. 
and to the service of the Lord. 

Evidently if thisgyoung minister had kept 
in view the Bible ifea of a Christian woman, 
grave, sober, faithful in all things, adorning 
herself in modest apparel, etc., he would not 
have had such an unfortunate experience. 
Even “the winds of gossip” said “That they 
never dreamed of Bessie marrying a minister.’ 
Evidently the public realized that she was not 
adapted to be a minister's wife. When a 
young minister is not looking for a “help- 
meet” in the service of the Lord, but for “the 
college belle, pretty, stylish, fun loving,” he 
should ‘expect to find his young wife averse 
to the spirit of Christ or the spirit of self- 
sacrifice. A young minister should not marry 
until he realizes that a tree is known by its 
fruit. Once in a while a young woman mar- 
ries a young man of ungodly habits, expect- 
ing to reform him, and, as a rule, she is disap- 
pointed and unhappy in her married life. A 
young man with a college and a theological 
education, ready for the service of the Lord, 
has no Scriptural richt to marrv one who is 
in need of a spiritu ul reformation in order to 
be a “helpmeet” in the Lord’s service. 

The “Unhappy Husband” was evidently sin- 
cere, honest in his purposes, and true in his 
love, but he is the unfortunate victim of think- 
ing too lightly of God’s profound revelation 
of the married state, of being unequally yoked 
together. (Rev.) S. A. Att. 


Torexka, Kan. 


Three Score and Ten 


BY ANDREW H. SMITH 


THREE score and ten! Next birthday, whew! 
My promissory note comes due— 

O friend, already past that way 

Say what may I expect the day? 

Shall I be conscious of a jog 

Like to the slipping of a cog, 

And then go on on borrowed time, 
With halting verse and limping rime, 
A trespasser upon the scene 

Where mine the leading part has been, 
With nothing I can call my own, 

But everything a kindly loan? 

How many days of grace, alas! 

Will Father Time allow to pass 





Ere he remind me of the debt 

I do not realize as yet? 

It may be (do I hope, or fear?) 

He'll stay his hand for many a year. 

It may be ere a twelve-months’ tithe 

He’ll turn his glass, and swing his scythe. 
It matfers not; one thing is sure, 

In this one thing I stand secure, 

No protest can befall the note, 

Be payment near or far remote, 

Or few or many birthdays chime. 

Turn the note over, Father Time, 

Behold across the back of it 

The name of Jesus Christ is writ. 

Geneva, N. Y. 
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Concerning Lafcadio Hearn 


A WONDERFUL luminosity overspreads 
the canvases of the landscape painter 
Turner, largely because of an affection 
of the eye, which broke up and elongated 
the rays of light. There is nothing start- 
ling in the contention of Dr. Gould* that 
not only Hearn’s style, but also his char- 
acter, was largely the product of a terri- 
ble myopia—in technical terms, of 
twenty-five diopters. Neither his birth 
in the Ionian Islands, of a Greek mother 
and an Irish father, nor his untrained 
youth and unfriended arrival in America 
at nineteen, thinks the doctor, were as 
potent in the development of his char- 
acter and his literary manner as was his 
faulty vision. One eye was destroyed in 
youth, the other was of little use for a 
distance of more than two feet; he wrote 
with his paper three inches from his face, 
and the whole world of the average man 
was for him made up of indistinct 
masses, not outlined in form, but blocked 
in with color. As a newspaper reporter 
Hearn’s work was marked by a peculiar 
gruesomeness, for he was forced to re- 
count facts, not impressions merely, and 
to him nothing was distinctly visible save 
on the closest scrutiny; he constructed 
his ideas thru the piling up of details 
studied almost at the end of his nose, 
which forced him to be realistic in the 
most unpleasant sense, and when the ob- 
jects were repulsive in- themselves, 
Hearn’s catalogue of minute details pro- 
duced inevitably the most repellent re- 
sult. It is humanity’s good fortune to 
see many things from a safe distance. 

He lived much in the senses, for his 
physical energies, denied vigorous exer- 
cise by his semi-blindness, turned toward 
the sensual. But necessity was a for- 
tunate taskmaster, and, together with 
time, curbed his gruesomeness, his dan- 
gerous sensualism, and limited the work- 
ing and reworking of lines and phrases 
which he loved in common with his 


French masters, Flaubert and Gautier. 
*ConcerNING Larcapio Hearn. By George M. 
Gould, D. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and 
Company. $1.50. 
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In New Orleans and later in the West 
Indies he found scope for his wonderful 
sense of color, seen all the more intensely 
because without the controlling sense of 
form. Leaving the minute, he is thrust 
into a world of unreality, a shifting 
phantasmagoria of colors which delight- 
ed his senses and led him to endow the 
elementalness of nature, as he saw it, 
with an almost conscious life. But this 
world of vagueness and physical inertia 
denied him a knowledge of detail and 
dramatic activity—the elements out of 
which a story teller must reconstruct life 
—and he was forced to rely upon others 
for his facts. He retold them in his 
wonderful fashion, with exquisite grace 
of word and style, with increased bril- 
liancy of color, but always with less real- 
ity, with that vagueness and subdued- 
ness, that loss of form and lack.of action, 
that lend the mystic charm to his later 
work. Thus he was led to the ghostly, 
the mysterious, the charm of the twilight 
world, and when he passed from the 
burning color of the tropics to what he 
called the “chromatically ‘spectral” land- 
scape of Japan, and felt in his sympa- 
thetic fashion the emotional restraint of 
Japanese culture, his style developed that 
peculiar ghostliness, that limpidity, as of 
color washed out with many waters. 
which characterizes most of his Japanese 
work. 

However good some of the West In- 
dian work, it is his books on Japan that 
insure Hearn’s place in literature. His 
discussions of Japanese religions are 
somewhat weakened by a lack of erudi- 
tion and a hasty enthusiasm, but his sym- 
pathetic nature gave him an insight into 
the genius of the people and their reli- 
gious conceptions which is more intuitive 
and therefore more valuable than any 
other foreigner has yet attained. It was 
for him especially to see how much the 
whole spirit of Japanese society, its co- 
herence, its patriotism, its self-devotion, 
rests upon the sense of the ghostly hie- 
rarchy of the dead, the myriads of un- 
seen who crowd the islands until the liv- 
ing feel themselves as only transitory 























representatives -f the illimitable national 
life, the spiritual Japan. But he caught 
also the quiet color of Japanese life, he 
caught the calm, the restraint, the sense 
of proportion, of spacing, which so won- 
derfully infuses their art, and he caught 
the ghostly in their thought, the constant 
sense of spirit back of them—and these 
impressions he crystallized in a style 
which perfectly mirrors its subject, an 
interpretation of Japan which no pure 
Occidental could have reached. 

Whether, as Dr. Gould seems to think, 
Hearn’s myopia was almost wholly re- 
sponsible for his peculiar genius, as well 
as his peculiar moral and artistic faults, 
is still a debatable question. Hobbies are 
always easier to ride than real horses. 
Surely his heredity and training—or lack 
of it—had more to answer for than the 
author allows. Nevertheless he has cer- 
tainly pointed out the most important 
factor in Hearn’s work and made a valu- 
able contribution to the analysis of his 
character and style. Dr. Gould disclaims 
the necessity for a Life of Hearn, argu- 
ing that it is his work and not his per- 
sonal adventures that demand attention; 
he also rather justly criticises the publi- 
cation of certain letters which portray 
the weakest side of Hearn’s character 
and were written in friendly confidence, 
but the doctor seems himself a little too 
sweeping in his remarks upon Hearn’s 
personality. He was at best a strange 
mortal, and very hard to judge. To the 
essential lovableness of the man Dr. 
Gould is a ready witness, as well as to 
his often senseless ingratitude. The 
reader of the book will desire rather less 
repetition and a few more authoritative 
facts, but he will remember that the sub- 
ject was an elusive one, and that the in- 
sight given into Hearn’s character and 
work is both timely and fascinating. The 
book is furnished with a full and valu- 
able bibliography by Miss Stedman. 

a 


Modernism 


Pius X has made it a sin to read The 
Programme of Modernism.’ We, on 
the other hand, are inclined to think that 
for any man interested in the problems 


'THE PROGRAMME OF MODERNISM: 


5 , A Reply to the 
Encyclical ‘‘Pascendi” 


of Pius X. Translated from 
New York: G. P. Put- 


the Italian by Father Tyrrell. 
$150. 


nam’s Sons. 
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and fortunes of Christianity it would be 
a sin not to read it. For it is a very re- 
markable book. As we have already no- 
ticed in our review of the original 
Italian edition, it is a statement of 
the intellectual position of Modern- 
ism,- and a_ vindication of Modernists 
from sundry serious, but false, accu- 
sations which the late encyclical has 
hurled against them. The author or 
authors of the work are fully acquainted 
with the methods and results of biblical 
criticism and of present-day philosophy ; 
and it is the hand of a master that has 
sketched in small compass the story of 
how these two departments of learning 
have forced certain adaptations and alter- 
ations in a reluctant theology. 

What we would desire to see, both in 
this book and in other writings of Mod- 
ernist Catholics, is a recognition of the 
services of Protestantism in the evolution 
of Christianity. Fundamental in the con- 
ceptions of the Modernists is the ever- 
developing Christian consciousness as a 
source of spiritual power and a principle 
of doctrinal expansion. But the Chris- 
tian consciousness has widened and deep- 
ened in Protestantism as well as in Ca- 
tholicism, and has there become a factor 
not to be overlooked in forming a liberal 
synthesis on which a larger and truer 
Church of Christ may rest. The Mod- 
ernists are doing more than any other 
class of men at the present time for the 
coming union of Christian believers. Let 
them courageously welcome the spiritua! 
fruits produced in no small measure by 
Protestantism, and their words will ring 
still further and deeper than they do to- 
day. 

Mr. Lilley’s book on Modernism’ is al- 
most wholly a collection of newspaper 
and magazine articles on the present 
problems of Roman Catholicism. Mr. 
Lilley is thoroly acquainted with his sub- 
ject, and writes agreeably and_ kindly. 
While his book is, from the nature of its 
contents, fragmentary and sketchy, it will 
serve in some way as a history of Mod- 
ernism until we get a fuller and more 
consecutive one. 

Dr. Godrycz* is master of scholastic 


2MoperNisM: A Recorp AnD Review. By Rev. A. 
L. Lilley. New York: Scribner's Sons, 

8THe Doctrine oF MopernisM AND Its Rerura- 
tion. By J. Godrycs. Philadelphia: J. J. McVey. 
75 cents. 
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philosophy, which he declares is the offi- 
cial philosophy of the Church, and is re- 
jected by Modernism. His method is 
scholastic; he follows the text of the 
Papal encyclical against Modernism, and 
first gives his statement of what Modern- 
ism is in a form for easy reply, and then 
follows it by a “Refutation,” which we 
confess is hard to read, because the 
method seems so deductive and unreal. 
Thus his Refutation begins by asserting 
that Modernism is based on Positivism, 
which is rationalistic and irreligious. If 
we understand his argument, when he 
condescends “to use the language of nat- 
ural sciences,” particular laws are subor- 
dinate to general laws ; these general laws 
“must be the manifestation of one funda- 
mental law”; therefore must have.come 
from one source, a supreme intelligence, 
that is, God. He supports his attacks on 
the Modernists by quotations from New- 
men Smyth and George Washington, and 
concludes that “one of the greatest per- 
secutions that ever swept over the Church 
is preparing in Europe.” 
& 
Folks Back Home. By Eugene Wood. New 
York: The McClure Co. $1.50. 

These are homespun yarns, which Mr. 
Wood has collected under the title, Folks 
Back Home. They are stories of Cen- 
tral Ohio told with the unfailing humor 
and in the dialect that characterized the 
earlier book, “Back Home.” Dared we 
call the author the “Mary Wilkins of the 
Middle West” we would indicate the 
strength and limitations of his genius. 
His people are real rural neighbors of 
ours and of one another. They indulge 
in tentative and elided remarks, and say 
and “spose” as nine people out 
f ten do everywhere; it is not peculiar 
to Central Ohio to be slovenly of enun- 
ciation. But we wonder, and of our 
wonder find no end, how Eugene Wood 
knows some things! Mary Wilkins, as 


“er 
sO Ss 


a woman, has a right to know endless - 


details of maiden ladies’ meager econ- 
ymies and fluttering modesties of thought 
and demeanor, but how should a man 
divine these .sanctities of prest - rose 
lives? It is uncanny to chance upon pas- 
sages where the author prattles along 
about “Battenburg” and “taffety”; and 
whether “shirrin’ or tucks” can be run 
more easily; and that “cotton-battin’ is 
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better than swan’s down to trim Santa 
Claus’s red coat,” and that “it takes only 
four yards of silk to make a waist now 
instead of five,” as in the era of the big 
sleeve. Mr. Wood’s expert knowledge 
of homely ways goes deeper than these 
external things, and some of the stories 
are authoritative social studies of village 
habit and custom: they are always whim- 
sically correct to the utmost detail, often 
tender, sometimes pathetic, and once or 
twice the laughing voice of the narrator 
deepens to tragedy, but the prevailing 
note is that of light-hearted humor, more 
boisterous than that of Mrs. Freeman, 
whose clowning wears a sober suit of 
gray instead of Mr. Wood’s motley. 


& 


The Spirit of Old West Point (1858-1862). 
By Morris Schaff. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $3.00. 

This is an old soldier’s dream of his 
cadet days—fifty years syne. Strange it 
is in what unexpected quarters romance 
will make itself manifest. For General 
Schaff resigned from the army in 1871 
(he was brevetted in 1864 for gallant and 
meritorious service in the Wilderness 
campaign), and became a manufacturer 
at Pittsfield, Mass. As Inspector-Gen- 
eral of the Massachusetts militia, and as 
a member of the State Board of Health 
and Gas and Electric Commission, he has 
had a particularly practical experience. 
Yet his book is one whole appreciation 
of what he calls “the overarching spirit- 
ual West Point,” altho the actual West 
Point is described with great vivacity. 
Coming from an Ohio farm, and passing 
his four years at West Point during the 
outbreak and first year of the Civil War, 
General Schaff’s experiences at the 
United States Military Academy were 
unusually characteristic. A supporter of 
the North in the great contest, he is not 
an unfair partisan in describing the tur- 
moil at the Academy during the seces- 
sion of the States, the trouble and fights 
over the John Brown raid, the political 
campaign of 1860, the resignations of the 
cadets from Southern States, and finally 
the advanced graduation of classes that 
they might serve at the seat of war. At 
the Academy with him, as officers or 
cadets, were many who gained name and 
fame during the four years’ contest, in- 
































cluding Reynolds, Schofield, Fitz Lee, 

Custer, Mackenzie, Gillespie, Horace 

Porter, Rosser, and Pelham, and he de- 

scribes some of their gallant feats in the 

succeeding years. It is as an interpreter 
of the influences which transform raw 
cadets into high-minded officers with the 
privilege and judgment to command, 
however, that General Schaff is particu- 
larly successful. 

& 

English Costume. Painted and described by 
Dion Clayton Calthrop. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $6.00. 

The author of this work has taken the 
date of the Conquest as his starting point 
and has limited himself to civil costume, 
that is, the dress a man or woman not 
confined to a professional garb as is a 
soldier or an ecclesiastic. He has traced 
the influence of one garment upon its 
successor and noted the changes that 
have taken place so that the reader of 
English history may be able to visualize 
the dress. He presents seventy-two page 
illustrations in color, covering the period 
from William I to that of George IV, 
while in black and white there are two 
series of half-tone reproductions, thirty- 
two of engravings by Hollar, and, to il- 
lustrate costumes during the sixty years’ 
reign of George III, forty-eight by the 
author and twelve by the Dightons, father 
and son, besides line engravings by the 
author—a whole page of boots and shoes, 
of sleeves, of coiffures, of caps and head- 
gear, of coats and doublets, and groups 
of figures, hundreds of them scattered 
thruout the text. Some chapters of the 
book have appeared in the Connoisseur 
and the work is also issued in four vol- 
umes. The text gives interesting allu- 
sions to noted fops and tailors, and the 
chapter on the “Custume of Elizabeth’s 
Time”, contains a subdivision entitled 
“Shakespeare and Clothes,’ with some 
hints as to costuming the plays. 

as 

The Familiar Letters of James Howell. 
With an introduction by Agnes Reppelier. 
Two volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $5.00. 

Letters may more than history enclose, 

The choicest learning both in verse and prose; 

[hey knowledge can unto our souls display 

By a more gentle and familiar way. 

Thus Howell, in his stilted verse, in 
troduces his collection of chatty and com- 
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panionable letters. Whether these letters 
are all or but in part genuine, and how 
far he may have been tempted to add to 
or edit them, is a bootless question. 
Their gossipy character separates them 
from authoritative history, and yet their 
vivid incidental accounts of European 
countries, notably Holland, France and 
Spain in sixteen hundred and odd, have 
the life and color of truth. They are the 
spirited letters of a quick-eyed cosmopoli- 
tan English traveler; he has been called 
an early journalist or reporter; rather, 
he wrote as a clubman talks. No won- 
ler Thackeray loved him and read him 
till the candle sputtered by the bedside. 
One may fancy that thru Howell’s words 
Thackeray saw Ravellac’s torture a hun- 
dred times, and the novelist probably did 
not question whether the Saragossa bed- 
lam-house had underground dungeons or 
no, but simply enjoyed the practical joke 
of the “young-old Captain Bolea” in put- 
ting the provost “very shining brave” 
into one of them. Manv as are the good 
letters, few are more readable than these. 
More sincere than Walpole, gentle al- 
most as Lamb, nearer to Stevenson of 
the moderns, Miss Reppelier has done 
well, and the printers have done better, 
in adding this edition of the letters to 
those recently issues in the Dent and 
Stott libraries. 


a 


Home From Sea. By George S. Wasson. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The life of our coastwise folk fur- 
nishes an inexhaustible supply of mate- 
rial for literature of all variety. Kip- 
ling’s “Captains Courageous” and Mrs. 
Ward’s “A Singular Life,” written after 
a study of the people of Gloucester, rank 
high among our American novels. The 
romance of the fishing fleets has been 
successfully told in shorter stories by 
James B. Connolly, Norman Duncan and 
Ralph D. Paine. This present collection 
of stories is more in the form of retro- 
spect and reminiscence by the old cronies 
of Marblehead and Salem. There is a 
strong flavor of New England, that ap- 
pears in the dialect, as well as in the drv 
humor of the characters. The plots of 
the stories are not thrilling. The author 
depicts rather the existence of worn-out 
mariners of the ocean. A few of the 
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stories originally appeared in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly and in the Century Maga- 
zine. 

ad 


Literary Notes 


-On looking thru the little book by Dr. 
“L. Walton entitled Why Worry, we think 
of a number of people who ought to read it, 
but it would not do to send it to them except 
anonymously, for neurasthenia and hypochon- 
dria, tho common and indeed fashionable dis- 
eases are not willingly acknowledged by their 
victims. The author discusses worry and ob- 
session from the standpoint of the neurologist, 
devoting most of his attention to how absurd 
and dangerous is the mental attitude of those 
who can’t stop tapping with the fingers or 
can’t endure such tapping; who must have the 
head of their bed to the north or will not sit 
with the face to the wall; who go back three 
times to see if they locked the door or wash 
the hands after touching anything. (Lippin- 
.Government By the People, by Robert 
H. Fuller (Macmillan), is a convenient man- 
ual for the study of American government, so 
far as it is conducted thru the agency of politi- 
cal parties, and ought to prove a useful supple- 
mentary aid to the usual school textbook on 
civil government. The present work consists 
of an elementarv discussion of the laws and 
customs governing the holding of elections and 
the organization, methods, agencies and means 
of control of political parties in the United 
States. It contains a great deal of useful and 
well-arranged information expressed in simple 
language, regarding the nature of elections, 
the qualifications for voting, the nomination 
of candidates, primary elections, corrupt prac- 
tices and the part played by political parties 
in our public life. It is a little book which 
deserves to be studied in the schools as a part 
of the instruction in civil government. 
....American Diplomacy Under Tyler and 
Polk, by Jesse S. Reeves (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press), contains the Albert 
Shaw lectures on diplomatic history at the 
Johns Hopkins University in 1907. These lec- 
tures relate mainly to controversies with Great 
Britain concerning the Northeastern and 
Northwestern boundaries, and with Mexico 
over the Southwestern boundary and the an- 
nexation of Texas. The study of the diplo- 
matic history of this period has been difficult 
owing to the fact that most of the source ma- 
terials are still in manuscript form, some being 
in the library of the Chicago Historical Society, 
some in the Lenox Library of New York, and 
some in the Library of Congress, while much 
of the printed material is scattered thru vari- 
ous executive documents and therefore not 
readily accessible. Concerning the responsibil- 
ity for the war with Mexico Mr. Reeves ex- 
presses the emphatic opinion that it was not 
the result of the annexation of Texas, but was 
a war of conquest pure and simple, waged by 
Polk for the fulfillment of his designs on Cali- 
fornia. The author’s conclusion is based on a 
careful study of the diplomatic correspondence 
preceding the outbreak of hostilities. 
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Pebbles 


AN enterprising American has introduced 
ice cream soda in Japan. In many respects this 
is to be regarded as quite as bad as war.—The 
Washington Herald. 


TEACHER—If a vehicle with twoewheels is a 
bicycle, and one with three wheels a tricycle, 
what is one with only one wheel? 

Pupil—A_ wheelbarrow.—Zlllustrated Bits. 


Wiic Brown with frightful squalls 

Tumbled down Niag’ra Falls. 

“Willie,” yelled his ma in wrath, 

“Stop that fussing in your bath.” 
—Journal of the Scenic Preservation Soctety. 


A TEACHER asked her class to name five dif- 
ferent members of the “cat” family. Nobody 
answered till at last one little girl raised her 
hand. 

“Well?” said the teacher, encouragingly. 

“Father cat, mother cat, and three little kit- 
tens.”—Hebrew Standard, 


“HAvEe you ever kissed a girl before?” she 
asked. 

“Why do you put that question to me?” he 
replied. 

“I only wished to know whether it was lack 
or experience or natural awkwardness that 
made you go about it in such a ridiculous way. 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE USES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 


AN advertisement once appeared in the Lost 
and Found column of several daily papers. It 
ran: 

“Found, yesterday afternoon, in Chestnut 
street, near post-office, a gold watch. Loser 
may recover same by calling at office of John 
C. Smith, 287 North street, and paying cost of 
this advertisement.” 

Well. John C. Smith sat in his bare office 
the next morning, and a little before 9 a rather 
shabby man entered. 

“About that watch, sir?” He had 
an anxious, furtive eye. 

The unsophisticated Smith drew a large 
watch from his desk drawer. 

“Ts this it?” he asked. 

“The very thing.” said the 
He looked immensely relieved. 

“The advertising costs are 
said Mr. Smith. 

The shabby man’s face darkened. ° 

“Two pounds?” he muttered suspiciously. 

“Two pounds,” said Mr. Smith. “That no- 
tice has been running a week in seven papers.” 

The man with some difficulty paid the money. 
Then he hastened away with a few words of 
thanks. 

' Smith, after he was gone, smiled to him- 
self. 

“Ah,” he murmered to himself, “this watch- 
finding is a mighty good business.” 

And, in preparation for his next visitor, he 
put in the drawer another gold watch from a 
large pine box of them that lay under the table. 
—Pearson’s Weekly. 
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The Lawyers’ Oath 

Law concerns everybody and ought to 
interest everybody. There are very few 
people to whom the profession of the law 
is not of serious importance. Lawyers 
do the larger part of making our laws, 
and the execution of law is wholly their 
duty. The sole business of law is justice, 
and that ought to be the sole business of 
lawyers, and yet we read somewhere that 
law is a sort of hocus-pocus that smiles 
in your face while it picks your pocket ; 
and that its glorious uncertainty is of 
more use to its professors than the jus- 
tice of it. Sir Edward Coke says it is 
“the perfection of reason,” and Dr. John- 
son declared that it is “the last result of 
human wisdom,” and yet it is notorious 
how the sharp quillets of the law are used 
to grind the faces of the poor. Indeed, 
from old times the deceits of the law, or, 
rather, the lawyers, have been notorious. 
Chaucer gives a high character for skill 
and learning to his Sergeant of the Law, 
and yet he cannot avoid a sly dig when 
he says: 


“Nowher so bisy a man as he ther nas, 
And yet he seméd bisier than he was.” 





Dealing in justice, the men of no other 





profession have such temptations to in- 
justice, and it is particularly important 
that they should constantly strive to raise 
the standard of their character. We 
have thought that we could hardly pub- 
lish anything more important or really 
more generally interesting than the 
“Canons of Professional Ethics” for law- 
yers, and the proposed lawyers’ oath for 
admission to the bar. Who will not read 
it and in his own mind comment upon it? 

It is right that lawyers should have 
canons or professional ethics set before 
them, and be required to swear that they 
will obey them. Members of the other 
professions do this. At ordination the 
clergyman makes most solemn engage- 
ment publicly that he will devote himself 
faithfully and unselfishly to his spiritual 
calling. For the physician there has been 
from ages past the Hippocratic oath ad- 
ministered on entering his profession. To 
the physician we commit the care of our 
bodies, and they should be required to 
feel the tremendous responsibility for the 
life or death of their patients. To the 
clergyman we commit the care of the 
moral character of the community, that 
is, of the spiritual, which is the eternal 
life of the people ; and no oath can be too 
solemn to impress on them their duties. 
To the lawyer we commit the constitution 
and preservation of society and all the 
rights and wrongs of humanity. No 
language can be too forcible, no oath too 
binding, to impress on the young man en- 
tering the profession his obligation to 
worship justice and with all his might to 
secure its honor, and not to treat his as 
a mere money-getting trade. 

The temptations of the mere money- 
getting lawyers are measureless, and they 
are indicated in the Canons and the Oath. 
They are temptations to be faithless for 
the sake of greed, either to the client or 
to the State. The client may be robbed 
under form of law, or justice may be 
robbed by fraud or perjury. It is to pre- 
vent such crimes that lawyers’ associa- 
tions are created, and it is their duty to 
see that justice is maintained and lawyers 
disbarred for professional misconduct. 

The reader will be interested in the 
answer given to the old question whether 
it is right for a lawyer to defend one 
whom he knows to be guilty. Under the 
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answer given it depends on how he de- 
fends him. It is his duty to give his 
guilty client all his rights under the law; 
but he has not the right to do one thing 
in behalf of his client that is against the 
law. That shuts out all the criminal arts 
of certain criminal lawyers. Beyond this 
it is the personal moral standard of the 
lawyer himself which will control him, 
for no code of ethics can estop a lawyer 
who lacks the true ethical sense from 
using the law to contrive ways for a man 
or a corporation to secure unearned 
gains. It is not suborning of perjury but 
tricks and evasions which are the law- 
yer’s chief temptation. The honest law- 
yet needs to keep the spirit of a sound 
judge we knew, who required every can- 
didate to be able to repeat the Ten Com- 
mandments, as the basis of all justice, 
and so of the character required of the 
legal profession. 
& 


Substitutes for Coal 


THE address of President Roosevelt 
to the Governors, and the papers read by 
experts, called attention to the fact that 


we are within sight of the exhaustion of 
our anthracite coal, and at the increased 
rate of the use of bituminous coal its 
mines will not last more than a few gen- 


erations. The question has necessarily 
arisen in many minds, What will we do 
then? It is not wise to say, No matter ; 
after us the Deluge; for it will not be 
after the time of those now living. It is 
now time to prepare for the certain 
eventuality, and at least, by wise precau- 
tions, to put off the evil day of coal 
famine. 

But with all economy—and there will 
be very little economy—the end of hard 
coal will come, and that of soft coal will 
follow later. What shall we do then for 
heat and power? Of course, the nearest 
available source for power and heat is 
the gravity of falling water. Before the 
use of coal many streams supplied power 
for grinding corn or sawing lumber, but 
has long forgotten its use. That resource 
can be recovered, and with vastly in- 
creased service thru better mechanical 
contrivances, such as the turbine, and the 
transformation of the force into the elec- 
tric current, which will, as far as it goes, 
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supply either heat or power. This is an 
enormous force, yet not without limit, 
which will partly fill our loss. We must 
make the most of it by saving with reser- 
voirs the spring floods, and utilizing over 
and over again the waters from the small 
streams near the rivers’ sources as well 
as the larger rivers themselves. 

But invention must go back of this 
easy and familiar method. We want heat 
in winter for our homes. as well as powe: 
for our factories and railroads. The sun 
is the one great source of heat. Thru 
countless ages the heat of the sun was 
stored up in the form of coal; it is still 
stored up in wood. But we cannot get 
wood enough; we need some other way 
to store up the sun’s heat. The river 
stores it up. The sun’s heat lifts the 
water from the ocean to the clouds, and 
it is dropt into the rivers to be used as 
power, but the power is only sun’s heat 
stored up. How else can we store up 
summer’s superfluous heat for use in 
winter? We must do it, or we shall die 
in winter. 

If a pine tree can store up the sun's 
heat man ought to be able to find some 
way to do as much. It is the immediate 
and pressing duty of men to find a way. 
Think of the tremendous force of the 
tides, all wasted power! We have not yet 
learned any satisfactory way to transfer 
this force into power or heat. It is sun- 
power and moon-power exerted night 
and day, all the year around, enough to 
do all our work for us if we only had the 
intelligence to harness it instead of our 
lazy way of using the wood and coal at 
our hands. 

Then there are the winds. That again 
is sun-power, for the sun creates the 
wind. We have a crude way, with wind- 
mills and sails, of using the smallest frac- 
tion of the wind’s force, but we have not 
had wit yet to gather, concentrate and 
stow away any appreciable amount of 
this enormous wasted power. 

But chief of all there is the direct heat 
of the sun itself, a small part of: which 
creates all the life and growth on this, 
our world. And the major part of it is 
dissipated, wasted. It falls on the des- 
erts as_on the fruitful field, and is mostly 
radiated off again into vacant space. Can 
it be past the inventive intelligence of 
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man to gather the heat that falls on a 
square mile of desert and transform it 
into electric force, and put it away for 
use, as the sun’s heat was put away in 
the coal mines for use of later genera- 
tions? We must find some way to use 
these natural forces. We can now use 
the gravity of water falls to run mills and 
railroads, and to warm our homes, but 
that is not enough. What shall we do 
when our coal mines are used up? We 
are burning in a year what it took a 
thousand years of most prolific vegeta- 
tive life to produce. Our chemists, our 
physicists, should be up and doing. The 
permanence of our civilization depends 
on it—otherwise we must revert to the 
simple life of the Bedawy. 


os 
The Menacing Mass 


Ir stands to reason that the only plan 
for disgorging city population and break- 
ing up congestion is to send the people 
back to the country whence they came. 
This is not merely an economic move- 
ment, but a sentimental. We have got to 
create a country sentiment, and a taste 


for the simpler methods of living, that 
are brought about by putting every 
human being in contact with Nature’s 


storehouse. When the American people 
first knew Massachusetts and New York 


it was not Boston and New York City, 


but a wilderness to be turned into farms. 
Kach family made its way almost un- 
helped. There was swapping of prod- 
ucts thru the neighborhood, but even a 
store was a rarity; and a hotel meant a 
tavern at the cross-roads, for those who 
were pushing westward, to stop over 
night. Its main furnishing was water 
and grain for horses, with corncakes for 
the traveler. It was understood that any 
one who could get possession of a fertile 
piece of land could clear off the trees 
himself, build his own house, and then 
raise his own food, including meat, fruit 
and vegetables; and after that shear his 
own sheep and weave his own cloth from 
the wool, as well as make his own shoes 
from the hide. This sort of life is just 
as possible today as ever—only that the 
land tiller has every advantage of ma- 
chinery which has progenitor did. not 
have. 
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But we are confronted with a state of 
affairs which is creating a vast mass of 
people unable to do any of these things, 
and dependent for daily food, lodging 
and clothing upon the public. Our cities 
contain a congested mass of human be- 
ings that are a shame to themselves and 
to the age in which they are bred. While 
we can boast of magnificent architecture, 
art, music, etc., we have to allow that the 
word city covers a sort of humanity that 
was not dreamed of when the Erie Canal 
was dug, or even when the Pacific Rail- 
road was built. This congestion was 
brought about by the enormous develop- 
ment of manufactures in proportion to 
agriculture. What produced this dispro- 
portion we need not just now discuss, 
altho history will tell us. In 1855 agri- 
culture was stili 10 per cent. ahead of 
manufactures in the annual output of 
products ; but in 1895 manufactures were 
40 per cent. ahead of agriculture in the 
market—a change of 50 per cent. in fifty 
years. This was certainly not brought 
about by undisturbed forces. 

However, the problem now is how to 
reverse this tendency, and get rid of the 
consequences. Mr. Rowntree tells us, in 
“Poverty,” that in London those who live 
below a‘living wage, and are deprived of 
every reasonable comfort of life, are just 
about one half of the population. Thirty 
thousand are without homes of any sort 
whatever—sleeping at night either in the 
street or in public lodging houses. We 
have twenty American cities that must 
tell a similar story, while probably New 
York, with its annual inflow of impover- 
ished foreigners, is even worse off than 
London. Ordinary charity, to get at this 
dehumanized population, has failed al- 
together. If Mr. Carnegie and the other 
five hundred millionaires of the country 
were to pour all the wealth at their com- 
mand into this hopper of charity, it 
would probably only aggravate the mis- 
chief. The churches do a good deal in 
the way of relief, and so do relief so- 
cieties; but the story repeats itself until 
we are sick at heart and sick at hand. 

A good deal can be done by legislation 
in the way of preventing the depths of 
slum life, and the schools can do more in 
the way of leverage upon the young; stil! 
we have our astounding congestion. 
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which can only be described by the word 
masses. The individual is being lost. 
Religion, social amenities, even common 
morals, pass out, and we are compelled 
to face the question, Is it a hopeless 
problem? Is this sort of thing to go on 
forever? The Socialist comes to us with 
the proposition that we pool our re- 
sources, and distribute under govern- 
mental control. If anything should come 
from this proposition it could hardly be 
anything better than a sort of universal 
Russian village life. There they have 
communism complete; the trouble al- 
ready being that the individual is lost, 
and with the individual is lost the family. 
There is no salvation for human kind 
apart from family life. As a family we 
have made all of our headway from the 
deepest barbarism upward. 

We believe that Mr. Booth is right, 
and that he is the best qualified man now 
living to pronounce on this subject. He 


has settled down to the conviction that 
colonization is the only remedy for our 
new barbarism; that we can only get rid 
of city congestion by moving the masses 


outward, and creating a new sort of 
home Jife. There is room enough in the 
United’ States easily to place five times 
the present population, giving to each 
family land enough, under scientific cul- 
ture, to produce food, besides a large part 
of raiment. We do not say that this can 
be done by devitalized and degenerate 
stock, such as constitutes quite a percent- 
age of the dreadful slum world. It is 
true, however, that nine-tenths of the 
crowded herd is in a condition, with no 
more compulsion than that which takes 
their children to school, to earn their 
own living, and earn it well on the land. 

The demand for help is astounding, 
and the wonder is that it is not promptly 
filled. That wonderment is greatly les- 
sened when we study the component 
parts of our poorest class. They have 
been herded until they simply cannot 
stand the country. It is dolefully lone- 
some beyond endurance. They know 
nothing of trees or shrubs, and have not 
an acquaintance among the birds or 
beasts. To move these people into the 
country as individuals would not be 
worth the while. They would get back 
again as soon as possible. It is only pos- 
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sible to move them in families an@qd'Lups 
of families. To do this is foun’ “,uite 
possible, according to the testimony of 
the Salvation Army and of the German 
Government. Several of the other Euro- 
pean governments are at work=on the 
problem, and all report favorably: 

This should become a national problem 
and a State problem, and the quickér the 
better. We cannot stand this congestion 
much longer. It is affecting the’ most 
sacred of all social convictions, the fam- 
ily ; it is destroying morals; it leaves’ no 
place for economy, and none for better- 
ment; it is making country labor impos- 
sible in harvest time; it is fouling politics, 
by creating a vast number of salable 
votes. If the State Legislatures would 
turn their attention in this direction, 
rather than to the importation of foreign 
laborers, and if they would legislate vig- 
orously to dissolve rather than to increase 
the size of our cities, they would cer- 
tainly be working on the right line. 
Every one of our States should have an 
organized colonizing system, and _ it 
should be the very central thought of 
every law-making body to make this 
movement operative. Vacant land should 
be taken up for these colonies, and they 
should be regulated with a firm hand. 
The United States Government should 
place this problem alongside improved 
waterways, a rational tariff, and refor- 
estization as deserving the most sober 
thoughts of the ablest statesmen. 
Thomas Jefferson said that when the 
American people ceased to be in the main 
agriculturists, “the nation would begin 
to sink to the European level.” 

We have got to have a social readjust- 
ment. The city has become a menace. 
Its bulk is no longer needed. The coun- 
try gives all the privileges of a refined 
and progressive life. Every one of our 
starving thousands might be in posses- 
sion of a competence. Slum life is Hell; 
it is intolerable as an adjunct of civiliza- 
tion. We must do more than believe; we 
must abolish. N. O. Nelson says, with 
pith and wisdom, that “the only solution 
of the city is to transport it to the coun- 
try.” A holy impatience is on us to see 
this accomplished. Out with the shops, 
with the publishers, with the factories, 
and out with the people. 
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- % Approaching Republican 
Convention 


As the Republican convention draws 
near, all signs and figures point to the 
nomination of Mr. Taft on the first bal- 
lot. During the last few weeks no one 
of his competitors has gained anything. 
Each retains nominal control of his little 
group of delegates, but some of these are 
quite ready to join Mr. Taft’s forces. 
There has been no movement for a com- 
bination in the interest of any one of the 
minor candidates. Their followers are 
“allies” only in name. An attempt to 
combine them against Mr. Taft would 
send more than half of them into his 
camp. For a nomination on the first bal- 
lot he must start with the votes of 491 
delegates. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent week he had more than 500, perhaps 
550. He may yet lose some of these by 
the blunders of the managers of his can- 
vass. But if the nomination does not 


come to him on the first or the second 
ballot, there is no probability that it will 
be given thereafter to Hughes, Knox, 


Fairbanks, Cannon or La Follette. It is 
a reasonable prediction that if Taft shall 
fail to get the needed majority on the 
early ballots, Mr. Roosevelt will have an 
opportunity to decline a renomination. 
At the beginning of the proceedinzs 
in Chicago the Taft managers have 
blundered. Mr. Hitchcock and two of 
his paid assistants took seats in the Na- 
tional Committee by means of proxies 
from Alaska, New Mexico and North 
Dakota, and yoted there upon contests 
in which their employer was directly in- 
terested. This was unwise, and it was 
unnecessary from any point of view if 
Mr. Hitchcock’s claim that his candidate 
already had 584 delegates was well 
founded and just. ‘ 
It is true that the committee’s deci- 
sions are not final, but sharp practice of 
this kind offends the moral sense and 
sometimes defeats its purpose. The ef- 
fect of the action of the three proxy- 
holders upon Mr. Taft’s canvass, in the 
convention or out of it, can scarcely be 
favorable. They should promptly with- 
draw from the committee. And it may be 
observed that the forty Taft contestants 
for the admission of whom they voted 
are almost without exception Federal 
office-holders. This does not make their 
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course less objectionable, nor will it com- 
mend their candidate to independent 
voters, whose support he, if nominated, 
will seek at the polls. We cannot believe 
that the three men took seats in the com- 
mittee with Mr. Taft’s approval. 

If we assume that his nomination is a 
foregone conclusion, the second place is 
still to be filled and there must be a plat- 
form. For the second place on the ticket 
the names of Governor Hughes, Senator 
Dolliver, Vice-President Fairbanks, Sec- 
retary Cortelyou and _ Representative 
James S. Sherman, of New York, are in 
the minds of delegates and influential 
politicians. The candidacy of Mr. John 
Hays Hammond is taken seriously by 
very few persons in addition to himself. 
It will be seen that three of these men 
are residents of New York, and there are 
reasons why that great State should have 
a name on the ticket. It could have no 
better representative than Governor 
Hughes, who is well fitted for the first 
place. Taft and Hughes would be a com- 
bination of ideal excellence and political 
strength. But the Governor is unwill- 
ing to have his name mentioned for the 
Vice-Presidency, and it may be expedient 
and necessary for him to stand for an- 
other term at Albany. His decision con- 
cerning a renomination will probably 
depend upon the fate of the race-track 
gambling bills. 

Mr. Sherman, of Utica, member of 
Congress for many years, has been prom- 
inent in the politics of his State, but his 
name on the national ticket could not 
have the weight of the Governor’s. It is 
said that Mr. Cortelyou has the support 
of some who are called conservatives. 
We do not know that he is not in full ac- 
cord with Mr. Taft. If he does repre- 
sent any opposition to the policies for 
which Mr. Taft stands, it would be a 
blunder to nominate him. -But, measur- 
ing him without regard to such consid- 
erations, we cannot regard Mr. Cortelvou 
as eligible for the Vice-Presidency. With 
due appreciation of what he has accom- 
plished, we do not find in the record of 
his career the evidence that he is fully 
equipped for this high office. 

Some are saying that the impending 
nomination of Mr. Bryan leaves the Re- 
publican party free to name for the sec- 
ond place a man from the Middle West. 
If this be sound doctrine, the eligibility 
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of Senator Dolliver cannot be questioned. 
He has been a good legislator, and is a 
forcible advocate of the progressive pol- 
icies of his party. 
ity as a campaigner is well known. Taft 
and Dolliver would be a strong ticket, 
but we should like to see Governor 
Hughes’s name in the second place. 

In making the platform there promises 
to be a difference of opinion concerning 
the extent and character of tariff re- 
vision. As for the leading policies asso- 
ciated in the public mind with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s name, the inevitable com- 
mendation of his administration must 
carry approval of them. But his views 
concerning tariff revision have not been 
very definitely exprest. This is a sub- 
ject which has not forcibly appealed to 
him. Therefore the convention will not 
be strictly committed on this question by 
what he has done or said. Those who 
would prevent revision if they could will 
strive to procure an evasive platform 
utterance. Mr. Taft and his nearest sup- 
porters will seek a plain declaration of 
purpose, and probably they will prevail. 
Even then, however, we must admit that 
advocates of a_revision involving a re- 
duction of excessive rates will probably 
find the platform quite unsatisfactory. 

We have heretofore and repeatedly ex- 
prest our appreciation of Mr. Taft’s 
exceptional qualifications for the high of- 
fice for which, in all probability, he will 
soon be nominated. Undoubtedly he 
knows that conditions are not quite so fa- 
vorable now for Republican success as 
they were four years ago. Business de- 
pression tends to impair the voting 
strength of a ruling party. The disaf- 
fection of organized labor and of negro 
voters cannot be ignored. Republican 
nominees and party leaders will have 
need of wisdom and earnest devotion to 
the interests of the people in the cam- 
paign that is to end in November. 


ed 
The Dreyfus Affair Continued 


“I ATTACKED Dreyfusism, not Drey- 
fus,” was the justification of Gregori 
after his shot in the Pantheon. A 
Frenchman never goes into danger with- 
out having an epigram handy, and this 
not only looks well in the headlines of the 
paper—for Gregori is a veteran journal- 
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ist—but has the additional and rather un- 
usual merit of being strictly true, too 
obvious, indeed, to be startling. For no- 
body ever had anything against Dreyfus 


personally. Altho he has been for four- 
teen years the most hated man of his race 
—which is saying a great deal—the only 
thing proved against him in the court 
proceedings was that he was not clubba- 
ble. This is not a crime, even undér 
the Code Napoleon, but, nevertheless, it 
had much to do with making him the vic- 
tim of national persecution and an em- 
blem of political warfare. His greatness 
was thrust upon him, but he was not the 
material out of which a popular hero 
could be constructed. His chief virtue 
seems to be a kind of passive fortitude, 
which enabled him to keep a stony coun- 
tenance when his sword was broken on 
the Champ-de-Mars and when it was re- 
stored to him on the same spot after 
many years. He showed his courage 
when alone on the Isle du Diable, as well 
as in the presence of 150,000 people the 
other day, when he was for the first time 
under fire. 

The shooting of Dreyfus was a spec- 
tacular political protest against a spec- 
tacular-political act. There was no good 
reason for opening the doors of the 
Pantheon to Zola until at least the cus- 
tomary ten years had past since his death. 
His bones would have rested just as well 
in the cemetery of Montmartre with 
Heine’s as they will in the Pantheon with 
Hugo’s. The apotheosis of Zola was not 
for the purpose of glorifying a. writer 
who had influenced the literature of all 
nations, or to atone for his unjust con- 
demnation, or to honor his brave deed in 
espousing an unpopular cause. It was 
done simply to make an occasion for 
gloating over the discomfiture of the op- 
position party. M. Clemenceau seized 
Zola’s body as a political weapon, and the 
affair came out better than he had any 
reason to expect, for Gregori’s shot has 
increased the majority for his income tax 
bill. 

It is, however, a mistake to bury a man 
before he is dead. The laying of Zola’s 
coffin in the vault beside Hugo’s has re- 
vived the old feud between the roman- 
ticists and naturalists. Literature in 
France is a social and political force. In 
this country the novelist and poet are 
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rarely taken seriously, and when they are 
it is a question of what they say rather 
than how they say it. An abolitionist did 
not necessarily have to believe that 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was a product of 
the highest literary art, and a_ socialist 
does not feel himself called upon to de- 
fend the style of “The Jungle.” Sedan 
was to France a catastrophe very similar 
to Waterloo, but the objectively critical 
and matter of fact description in La 
Débacle are very different from the 
Titanic rhetoric of Les Miserables. It 
fell like a shower of cold water on the 
French mind, which had for a generation 
been trained by school and press to think 
only of revenge against Germany. And 
now, because of the disturbance of these 
bones, the battles of 1870-71 are all being 
fought over again, now when there is 
peace on the border and the world is get- 
ting used to the sound of the words 
Elsass-Lothringen instead of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

The Dreyfus affair should be of value 
to us Americans. It shows us the terri- 
ble danger of certain national traits 
which exist here as well as in France, 
altho, we hope, not to the same degree. 
We, too, try our criminal cases in public, 
before a grand jury composed of all 
newspaper readers, where any testimony 
is admitted and no judge lays down the 
law. We, too, are diligently cultivating 
our national hatreds, notably the in- 
sidious growth of the feeling that a war 
against Japan is natural, desirable and in- 
evitable. We, too, are becoming infect- 
ed with the virus of anti-Semitism, 
which is daily becoming more evident in 
petty insults and _ social restrictions 
against the Jews. All this is an accum- 
ulation of inflammable material that on 
occasion may result in a catastrophe that 
will bring national disgrace upon us, as 
the Dreyfus affair has upon France. 

& 


The Virtue of Alliteration 


THERE is great power in a happy 
phrase. “Hoke and Hunger,” “Brown 


‘and Bread,” have been the slogans of the 


candidacy of Mr. Brown against Hoke 
Smith for the Governorship of Georgia, 
and they have done the work—or some- 
thing has—for Hoke Smith, elected Gov- 
ernor two years ago by an overwhelming 





majority on the cry of negro suppression 
and railroad suppression, has now been 
defeated by the railroad commissioner 
whom he removed from office ; and that, 
too, altho Hoke Smith made a rattling 
campaign and spoke everywhere, while 
Brown stayed at home and wrote letters. 

We do not say that it was wholly the 
alliteration that broke Hoke, but it doubt- 
less had much to do with his defeat. It 
pleased the ear, and so pleased the brain 
behind the ear. It always does. The 
caption editor of the daily press dotes on 
it, because his readers do. Did not 
Shakespeare give us the title “Love’s La- 
bor Lost”? We choose the sunny smile 
and we tell of the flat failure. Authors 
choose an alliterative pen-name, such as 
“Oliver Optic,” “Timothy Titcomb,” 
“Fanny Fern.” A gentleman once re- 
marked to Mr. Whittier that the poems 
of his friend Lucy Larcom were excel- 
lent, but why should she wish to take 
such a ridiculous name; that “Fanny 
Forester” and “Grace Greenwood” meant 
something, but Larcom was utterly sense- 
less. Mr. Whittier replied that Lucy 
Larcom was her real name, and that if 
he had such an objection to it, it was 
open to him to try to change it. 

The ear loves repetition, and not the. 
ear only. That is the secret of the pas- 
sion for dancing. The repetition of the 
beat, the recurring ictus on the syllable 
or the measure, is the primary fascina- 
tion in music or poetry. In music the 
melody varies, but the beat holds; and in 
poetry the words change, but the meas- 
ure stands. The crudest sort of poetry, 
that of the Hebrew psalms, repeats by 
parallelism of two clauses of the same 
length and meaning. Rime is a device 
later than measure, that repeats the same 
sound at the end of corresponding lines, 
and the repetition is what we like. 

Charles Churchill’s poems are quite 
forgotten, but his one phrase, “Apt allit- 
eration’s artful aid,” is a permanent gift 
to the language. Next to meter and rime 
it is the most obvious of the elements be- 
longing to the mechanics of poetry. It 
is the repetition, near enough to strike 
the ear, of the initial sound of a succeed- 
ing accented syllable. It is somewhat 
obtrusive, and so must not be overdone, 
or it will suggest Peter Piper’s peck of 
pickled peppers. The recurrent conso- 
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nant at the end of successive accented 
syllables is less obvious, but very agree- 
able ; and the succession of accented vow- 
els, called syzygy, is much sought by 
poets, but the reader seldom understands 
why the words sing so sweetly on the 
tripping tongue. 

Shakespeare knew the value of this 
“artful aid’: “Full fathoms five thy 
father lies’; “Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind.” And Milton did not disdain it, 
especially in his shorter poems. An ex- 
traordinary example with the letter s is 
in “Lycidus” : 

“There entertain him all the saints above 

In solemn quires and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move.” 

But Tennyson is the past-master in 
the use of alliteration, as he is in that of 
all vocal assonance. “The Brook” is a 
study in the magic of sound. The two 
first lines, 

“IT come from haunts of coot and tern, 
I make a sudden sally ;” 
have two alliterations in the first line and 
one in the second, and cases of syzygy 
are almost as numerous in the poem as 
those of alliteration. 

So the Georgia spellbinder who elab- 
orated “Hoke and Hunger,” “Brown and 
Bread” was a piece of a poet. He hit 
the heart, and he bagged the ballots. 


 ] 


Socialism and Religion 


At the Nationalist Socialist Conven- 
tion last month the following resolution 
was past: 

“The Socialist movement is primarily an 
economic and political movement. It is not 
concerned with religious beliefs.” 

The truth of that statement ought to be 
axiomatic to any intelligent person. 
What is religion? It is the teaching and 
practice of the relation of a man to his 
God. What has it to do with a man’s 
relations to his fellow men? Absolutely 
nothing, except as he believes that the 
God he worships requires him to do jus- 
tice and love mercy toward them. What 
is socialism? It is that teaching and 
practice which requires the common own- 
ership and administration of the means 
of industrial production. The two, re- 
ligion and socialism, do not visibly col- 
lide any more than a low-flying dove in- 
terferes with a soaring lark. The Chris- 
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tian religion is neither socialistic nor anti- 
socialistic. Its history began with a lit- 
tle idealistic experiment in socialism 
which was soon given up, as the believers 
were not equal to it. It was Christianity 
with or without it. If it should ever be 
demonstrated that the justice and love 
which God ordains requires socialism, 
then, and not till then, will religion re- 
quire the acceptance of socialism. Mean- 
while its teachings are among those per- 
missive doctrines left to the best intelli- 
gence of every devotee of whatever re- 
ligion. 

It is the danger of every fresh ad- 
vance of thought that its advocates make 
a religious faith of it. They hold it with 
stressful and distresful strenuosity. The 
majority of those Nationalist Socialists 
in their convention were agnostics, or in 
some way antagonistic to the Christian 
faith, They saw that the Church as a 
whole is not with them, and that the 
Catholic Church has pronounced against 
them, and that sets them on edge re- 
ligiously. On the other hand, there is a 
company of Christian ministers and oth- 
ers, with some followers of Tolstoy, who 
hold their Christian faith and their so- 
cialism in firm accord, and almost if not 
quite identify the two. There is room for 
both in the ranks of socialism, and room 
for socialists in the ranks of Christianity. 

Our present system of law and ethics 
is based on the private ownership of land 
and of nearly all the means of produc- 
tion. That explains why the Catholic 
Church has condemned socialism. It 
lacks the idealistic vision of human so- 
ciety. And yet the Jewish theocratic 
state was semi-socialistic. The state 
held the land, assigned it to families, and 
did not allow it to be sold. Our present 
forms of government are semi-socialistic, 
with public ownership of roads, schools, 
parks, post office, army, navy, and, in the 
more advanced countries, of banks, rail- 
ways, gas and water systems. We have 
no fixt theory against socialism, for we 
are moving that way, and we do not 
know where we shall stop. Religions 
cannot tell us; it is a pure question of 
political economy, which a future genera- 
tion must solve. When solved, when it is 
settled what justice and mercy require, 
then religion will add its mandate to do 
the right. 
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First we extended our 
ony: Weete cheap two-cent letter 
postage to Canada and 
Mexico. That was a presage and prom- 
ise. .Now it is announced that the two- 
cent rate is to be extended to Great 
Britain and Ireland, two cents for an 
ounce, instead of 5 cents for half an 
ounce. That will be a great relief and 
convenience, and will much increase the 
use of the mails. Cheap postage, like 
cheap travel, means more circulation and 
more money expended on the whole. 
Now, just as the extension to Canada 
involves extension to Great Britain, so 
this last extension involves yet farther 
extension to France, Germany, Holland 
and Italy, and any other countries with 
which we have the same close steamship 
communication that we have with Great 
Britain. It will be the same trouble or 
cost to send letters by steamer to Liver- 
pool as it is to Havre or Hamburg. 
The enormous number of immigrants in 
this country from European countries, 
all of whoin want to write home fre- 
quently and receive letters, and to most 
of whom the expenditure of 5 cents is 
more serious than that of 2 cents, makes 
it likely that it will be no loss on either 
side to make a general reduction, which 
will one of these days give us a single 
world rate, 2 cents to the next town, or 
2 cents to the antipodes. Thus all the 
world will become neighbors. Already 
it is 2 cents to the Philippines. Why not 
to Japan, a country with which we have 
direct steamship connections ? 


ad 


“So Say On the face of it a most 
All of Us” harmless, edifying pro- 
nouncement is that which 
President Butler, Mr. Choate and sixteen 
other men ask the Republican Conven- 
tion to incorporate into their platform: 
“We affirm our confidence in the integrity 
and justice of the courts, State and national, 
and we insist that the preservation of their 
independence and full constitutional preroga- 
tives is essential to the maintenance of the 
American system of government.” 
There may be lunatics, possibly an- 
archists, who would dissent, but no one 
else we know of. They give as their rea- 
son for asking it that the Democratic 
candidate and platform twelve years ago 
made “an attack upon the courts,” and 
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that they fear some such attempt. That 
platform of 1896 denounced “arbitrary 
interference by Federal authorities as a 
violation of the Constitution,” which is a 
safe enough statement. It says, as does 
the plank proposed above, “an undisputed 
thing in such a solemn way.” It also 
condemned the extension of “government 
by injunction” as an interference with 
the vested rights of people and States, 
and approved trial by jury in certain 
cases of contempt. That is not very dan- 
gerous. In fact, there is very little dan- 
ger of any one department of govern- 
ment trenching on another. It is not true 
that President Roosevelt has invaded the 
legislative branch of government. The 
Constitution gives him legislative power, 
by the right of veto, by the duty of rec- 
ommendation, and by the power of ap- 
pointments. The latter has been used 
from the beginning, and especially since 
Jackson, to influence legislation, and 
never so little as under President Roose- 
velt. His urgency in recommending 
legislation is quite legitimate. And if he 
has criticised in general terms the judi- 
ciary at times, he has done what every 
citizen has the right to do. In his bacca- 
laureate sermon President Taylor, of 
Vassar, shuddered with fear of “the dan- 
gerous tendency to absorb legislative and 
even judicial powers into the executive 
department of our Government.” We 
wish he would specify. On what jour- 
nalistic meat does he feed that he has 
grown so grewsome? We reckon that 
Congress and the Supreme Court be- 
tween them are able to hold their own 
against the President’s possible inroads. 
Js 
. “The Manufacturers’ Record (of 
Ben Baltimore] oo endorsed the 
views of the New York Tribune, the 
New York INDEPENDENT, the New York Even- 
ing Post, the Philadelphia Press, the Spring- 
field Republican and other such papers in sup- 
port of the Ogden Movement.” 
That does not pain us. “Nobody axed 
ye, sir, she said.” We like the company, 
and The Manufacturers’ Record in a very 
long editorial goes on to attack Mr. 
Ogden and the General Education Board, 
and Carnegie and President Eliot, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, and Booker T. Washing- 
ton, and six Southern State universities 
and ten Southern colleges, and Presi- 
dents Alderman and Dabney, and a num- 
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ber of other Southern educators for their 
association with the “Ogden Movement,” 
and so with negroes, and it concludes 
thus tearfully and helplessly: 

“Again we beg them, our Southern brothers, 

to drop the thing and use their influence to in- 
duce our Northern brothers and our Western 
brothers to escape from the clutches of the 
$43,000,000 Educational Trust, to turn back 
every cent of money that has come from its 
coffers or from the pockets of its chief pro- 
moters and supporters, and to smash it for 
good and all.” 
But they will not, and if Mr. Ogden and 
Mr. Rockefeller and all the rest of them 
believe the negro should have a share in 
the uplift, it is yet good money and non 
olet. And our Southern friends need not 
fear that too much of it will go to the 
negroes. Of the last Southern assign- 
‘ments, just annqunced, $50,000 goes to 
Williamsburg, Ky., Institute, white; 
$125,000 to William Jewell College, Mo., 
white ; $100,000 to Davidson College, N: 
C., white; $80,000 to farmers’ co-opera- 
tive demonstration work in the South, 
white; $20,000 for special high school 
agents in connection with Southern State 
universities, white—a total of $375,000; 
while for colored institutions in the South 
we have $10,000 to Hampton Institute, 
$10,000 to Tuskegee, and $12,000 to 
Spelman Seminary, a total of $32,000, 
and none of it of the sort that need dis- 
turb Southern susceptibilities. 


x 
Miss Maude Adams has had 


two university experiences 
recently. At Harvard she 
was invited to give “Twelfth Night” in 
the Elizabethan fashion, and at Yale she 
appeared in an open-air performance of 
the same play, The two experiments 
were highly favorable to our present the- 
ater. The Saunders playhouse, patron- 
ized by the Harvard faculty and student 
body, was fitted up in replica style of the 
1601 Swan Theater ; there was the stage 
projecting into the pit; there were the 
entrance curtains, the balcony for the mu- 
sicians, the side boxes, the crude scenery, 
and members of the senior class rigged 
up as Elizabethan blades. Over the audi- 
torium hung a blue cloth to represent the 
open sky above. The players went thru 
the piece with scarce any interruptions, 
for the accessories were hardly to be 
taken into account. The consensus of 
opinion was that modern scenery, if judi- 
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ciously used, is far superior to the Eliza- 
bethan fashion. In these days, the excuse 
usually given for attempting to repro- 
duce the old manner is that it shows on 
the part of the audience a greater exer- 
cise of the imagination. Undoubtedly 
the Elizabethans were more subtle ‘in 
their imagery than we, and were more 
childlike in their enjoyment ; and here, it 
seems, is just the reason why for a mod- 
ern people scenery is not only justifiable 
but necessary in order to highten and to 
assure the proper illusion. On the sward 
of the Yale Lawn Club, “Twelfth Night” 
was turned, as much as it was possible to 
make it, into a pastoral. Over 1,600 peo- 
ple sat beneath the broad canopy of a 
starlight night, and the real moon hung 
in the center of the group, putting the in- 
candescent bulbs to shame, and looking 
as tho some prearrangement had been 
made with the stage manager to shine its 
silveriest. The players’ voices were given 
that quality of spectral distance which 
the nighttime usually lends to human 
sounds; the violins sang forth their thin 
fairy tones, and the wind, scarcely no- 
ticeable in the open, was evident only 
when it caressed the folds of the actors’ 
gowns. Now and then the far-off whistle 
of a passing train was heard, bringing 
the dreamer back to his own age. And 
here the artificiality of the pastoral im- 
pressed itself. Between the actual near- 
ness of the rushing train and the quiet 
calm of a perfect night, betokening the 
holy aspect of nature, there was thrust a 
stage with mimic life upon it. A large 
group of real people has a soul of its own 
beside which the soul of the play in the 
open seemed small and thin. The thea- 
ter must create illusion ; it is not as large 
as nature, nor should it ever compete 
with it. In the open air, the song, the 
dance, the lyric and light comedy are all 
effective; but the poetry of “Twelfth 
Night,” the rare humanity of Viola, were 
obscured at Yale by the effortless divin- 
ity of nature. 


The anger, the passion, 
the protest which the 
Laborites in the British 
Parliament have exprest against the visit 
of King Edward to the Russian Czar we 
understand, and we have a certain sym- 
pathy with it; but nevertheless it is not 
dictated by sound reason. It is true that 
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the Czar represents a tyrannical system 
of government, and so long as he solely 
represented it King Edward did not visit 
him. But there is now a Duma which 
shares with him the responsibility of gov- 
ernment. To be sure the share is not a 
very large one yet, but it is something, 
and that something is a tremendous 
change. It is the beginning of repre- 
sentative and constitutional government. 
It is better than the beginning of the 
British Parliament. Edward goes to 
what is not quite autocratic Russia. His 
visit is an approval not of autocracy but 
of constitutionalism. Revolution by vio- 
lence, sudden and complete, has been 
tried and failed. All but extremists un- 
derstand it, and their present hope is in 
the maintenance of this imperfect Duma, 
the best that can now be had, and in 
strengthening it by degrees. The visit 
of King Edward is in sympathy with this 
aim and hope. His advice can be only in 
the line of constitutionalism. According- 
ly, while these ill-advised members of the 
British Parliament are protesting, the 
Advanced Liberals in the Duma, such as 
Milyukoff, are welcoming his visit, as a 
strengthening of their position against 
the reactionaries. King Edward is the 
peacemaker of Europe, and even Ger- 
many has no good reason to deprecate 
this sign of the approach of Great Bri- 
tain and Russia. 
& 


Ex-Representative James W. Wads- 
worth is chairman of the State Racing 
Commission in this State, a commission 
that would not be needed but for the 
gambling, as it is not needed in other 
States. He is very anxious that the anti- 
racing bill should be defeated, and he is 
thus quoted: 

“It is certain that these bills will be beaten. 
Beyond that I have nothing to say. The less 
we, who are opposed to these bills, have to say 
the better for our cause. The only headway 
the Governor has gained is by agitation.” 
Exactly. The less noise a burglar makes 
the better for his cause. The agitation 
by the police is what he deprecates. It is 
always the policy of criminals to work in 
the dark and in silence so as not to at- 
tract observation. It is the business of 
those who have the interests of the public 
at heart to promote publicity, to create 
agitation and set men to thinking. We 
quite agree with Mr. Wadsworth, 





The problem of the Canyon Diablo 
“crater” in Arizona ought to be solved 
and will be. It is a depression in the 
desert three-quarters of a mile across and 
about 600 feet deep, and is not a crater 
of an old volcano at all; but the geolo- 
gists who have investigated it think it is 
the mark where a huge meteor, which 
we may call the head of a comet, struck 
the earth at a speed of many miles a sec- 
ond, and broke thru the strata of rock 
to this amazing depth. But what be- 
came of the meteor? Well, the heat gen- 
erated by the impact might have dissi- 
pated it and the soil and rock where it 
struck, just as “new stars” burst into ac- 
tivity from a similar cause. An ex- 
traordinary number oi meteoric irons 
have been found in the neighborhood, 
which may have followed in the track of 
the meteor. 

Js 

We do not think any the worse of Mr. 
Taft that he drew a sound moral lesson 
from the story of the weakness of Gen- 
eral Grant. Everybody knows that in his 
early career he was addicted to drink and 
seemed to have ruined his career. It was 
constantly charged against him during 
the war, and President Lincoln made 
careful investigation as to his habits 
when in charge of the army. He found 
him temperate and competent; and he 
answered the critics by asking to be in- 
formed of the brand of whisky Grant 
drank, so that he might send it to other 
generals. Of course, those now oppos- 
ing Mr. Taft will sav that it was not nice 
or courteous to refer to Grant’s early 
weaknesses, but it was courageous and 
true, even if it does give another handle 
to the critics. 

& 

President Julius Liebmann, in his ad- 
dress June goth to the United States 
Brewers’ Convention, made the usual 
suggestions for the purification of the 
saloon, and threw this advice at the foes 
of the saloon, after claiming that steril- 
ized water makes more than go per cent. 
of all good beer: 


“If our enemies in the ranks of the Pro 
hibitionists would use some of their energy 
to secure for the communities in which they 
live a plentiful supply of pure water, or if they 
would devote some of their so-called educa- 
tional literature, with which they flood rural 
communities, to enlightening people on the 
danger of typhoid and other epidemic diseases 
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caused by the pollution of their wells, they 
would be performing some real service to the 
State.” 

Yes, a second service. 


a 


The saloon people in Georgia hope that 
the defeat of Governor Hoke Smith spells 
the return of free liquor. We venture to 
guess not. The legislature will not go 
backward quite so soon. Georgia is now 
one of eight prohibition States in the 
Union, and South Carolina is likely soon 
to be the ninth. And where there is not 
State prohibition there is often local op- 
tion. The success is secured by non-polit- 
ical methods. The Anti-Saloon League’s 
press bureau counts up seven Democratic 
and seven Republican legislatures that 
have lately enacted notable temperance 
legislation. Of their members 788 are 
Republicans, 1,177 Democrats, 36 Fu- 
sionists, 6 Social Democrats, 3 Independ- 
ents, and 3 Prohibitionists. 


ed 


The way of the sectarian college that 
would become non-sectarian is hedged 
about with difficulties, as Vanderbilt 


University has discovered. Another case 
is that of the Central University, Dan- 


ville, Ky. It was under the control of 
the Southern Presbyterian Synod of 
Kentucky, but the Synod accepted ad- 
vances from the Northern Presbyterians, 
and they got a charter from the State 
under which the board of trustees was 
made a self-perpetuating body, with no 
sectarian limitations. That allowed the 
college the aid it received from the Car- 
negie Board. The thing is done and 
cannot be changed; but the Southern 
General Assembly has, by a vote of I11 
to 45, rebuked the Synod of Kentucky. 


& 


It seems to have escaped notice that 
the recently negotiated arbitration treaty 
between Secretary Root and Baron Taka- 
hira is the first arbitration treaty Japan 
has ever entered into. Thus America 
has the honor of leading other countries 
in the conclusion of a Peace Treaty with 
Japan, just as we did half a century ago 
in the Treaty of Peace, Amity and Com- 
merce, which opened Japan to the world 
and the world to Japan, and started these 
“Modern Greeks” on a career unparal- 
leled in history, which in two generations 
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transformed a medieval fuedalism into a 
great modern world power. 
ss 

There are 52,000 negroes in Montgom- 
ery County, Ala., and less than one hun- 
dred registered negro voters. In Ala- 
bama are such schools for the colored 
people as Talladega College, Tuskegee 
Institute, the Agricultural College, the 
State Normal School, Payne University, 
Selma University and many public 
schools. There must be more than a 
thousand negroes in Montgomery County 
who are eligible to registration. Every 
man, white or black, that is eligible to 
registration and does not try to register 
and then keep up his taxes is false to his 
manhood and his race. 

& 

It is to be noticed that Mr. Carnegie 
has lately remembered in his gifts the 
needs of institutions for the colored peo- 
ple. He had before built a library for 
Talladega College, and we have the late 
announcements of $50,000 for a library 
for Howard University, and the gift of 
$200,000 for the proposed colored annex 
of Berea College on condition of a sim- 
ilar amount being raised elsewhere. We 
trust that other streams may flow to sim- 
ilar institutions which greatly need them 
from this perennial fountain. 

as 

We are pleased to see the announce- 
ment that the $500,000 needed to pay the 
debt on the St. Patrick’s Cathedral in this 
city is likely to be raised as the result of 
the centennial celebration of the erection 
of the diocese. Then we may expect a 
grand dedication, for the Catholics have 
the good rule that a church shall not be 
dedicated until it is finished and paid for. 

a 

It is no joke, but a serious and sensible 
proposition, made by a commission of 
the Russian Duma, that the imperial 
eagle hitherto placed on labels attached 
to bottles or barrels of vodka, which is 
a State monopoly, be replaced by a skull 
and bones, indicating its poisonous and 
dangerous character. That is a sugges- 
tion for American legislation. 

& 

Hoke Smith defeated in Georgia, Jef- 
ferson Davis turned down in Arkansas— 
the skies are brightening. 
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Danger From Revolving Doors 


THE revolving door menace has been 
recognized in Paris, and cable dispatches 
from that city announce that the Prefec- 
ture of Police has issued a peremptory 
order abolishing such doors at all cafés, 
restaurants, hotels and other places capa- 
ble of containing more than 100 persons 
at one time. The Scientific American 
recently called attention to the danger of 
these revolving doors, but no order simi- 
lar to the French Prefect’s has yet been 
issued in New York. In case a fire took 
place, and their danger was demonstrated 
by means of several deaths because of 
them, some action might follow along the 
lines of the Paris initiative. 


J 
Small Vote in the Mutual Life 


Election 


THE annual election of trustees of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company was 
held on June Ist. It was very quiet. 
Ninety-three votes were cast for the 
twenty-three trustees on the administra- 
tion ticket, which was without opposition. 
The candidates were declared elected 
notwithstanding the small polling. It is 
interesting to recall the fact that, because 
of the activity of the Policy Holders’ 
Committee in its quest after the control 
of the company’s board of trustees, some- 
thing like eighteen months ago, 360,000 
votes were cast in the election of 1906. 
The apathy of the voters noted in regard 
to the election in the New York Life, to 
which some reference was made in our 
issue of April 23d, was almost as pro- 
nounced in the present election, there 
having been only twenty-seven more 
votes cast in the Mutual Life election 
than in that of the New York Life. The 
members of the Mutual Life ticket elect- 
ed were as follows, viz.: Dumont 
Clarke, Julien. T. Davis, Frederick H. 
Eaton, William H. Lambert, George P. 
Miller, Emile Philippi, Alfred M. Shook, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, E. W. Clark, Wil- 
liam B. Dean, William F. Harrity, Al- 
fred E..Marling, Herman Ridder, Leroy 
Springs, Joseph H. Wilson, C. H. W. 
Curtis, H. Rieman Duval, A. D. Juil- 


liard, J. Rogers Maxwell, Thomas H. 
Mulry, Stewart Shillito, Henry W. Taft, 
and Robert B. Woodward. Of these 
Messrs. Eaton, Phillipi, Shook, Clark, 
Ridder and Shillito were candidates for 
election as trustees of the Mutual on the 
International Policy Holders’ Commit- 
tee ticket. 

This election is under the special elec- 
tions act past by the Legislature in the 
winter of 1905, in connection with the re- 
form legislation framed by the Arm- 
strong Committee. 


In view of the constantly growing 
popularity of travel via. the subway be- 
tween Manhattan and its suburbs, the 
following paragraph in the London Jn- 
surance Spectator relative to danger in 
tube railways becomes of more than 
passing interest. The Spectator says: 

“At an inquest held on March roth on a boy 
who died suddenly in a tube railway lift, the 
medical testimony was to the effect that the 
carbonic oxide and carbonic acid gas in a tube 
lift might produce syncope. It was further 
stated that the tube atmosphere was vitiated. 
That was a thing we imagined, however, that 
everybody knew well enough. It was also 
stated that the foreman of the jury had once 
fainted in the tube. Of course, the verdict 
was death from natural causes, but the evi- 
dence pointed quite another way, and suffi- 
ciently indicated what a heavy price is paid 
for just a small economy in time, which, after 
all, is with very many quite swept away by the 
extra days of illness resulting, to say nothing 
of the inefficiency, mental and otherwise, that 
twice a day in a thoroly bad atmosphere pro- 
duces now in many thousands of those, both 
men and women, who go to the city by the 
tube railways.” P 


The Chronicle recently referred to the 
old story of the geese whose cackling 
saved the capitol of Rome from the ene- 
my, and stated at the same time that the 
classic geese had found a sort of modern 
counterpart in a flock of domestic ducks, 
whose quacking early one recent morn- 
ing awoke Mr. and Mrs. David M. Cow- 
hill, living on the Portland road, near 
Saco, Maine, to find the building in 
flames and just in time to escape with 
their lives. Loss on building and con- 
tents about $2,300, covered by $2,600 of 
insurance. This is one more piece of 
evidence that history repeats itself. 
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Bank Receivership Expenses 


In that group of excellent laws for 
banking reform which were enacted at 
the recent session of the New York 
Legislature was one designed to prevent 
the payment of large fees to receivers 
by the depositors and stockholders of 
failed banks. It empowers the State 
Superintendent of Banks to take charge 
of such institutions and liquidate their 
affairs. He, or his representative, takes 
the place of the receivers heretofore ap- 
pointed upon the recommendation .of the 
Attorney-General. In the case of the 
Home Bank, of Brooklyn, this law was 
applied for the first time. Superintendent 
Williams placed the bank in the hands of 
George S. Leonard, one of the State’s 
bank examiners. Last week the bank re- 
sumed business, and Mr. Leonard’s bill 
for forty-two days’ service was $565, or 
his salary as a special deputy superin- 
tendent. The entire cost of the man- 
agement of the bank’s affairs by the Bank 
Department was only $1,190. 

The former practice in such cases 
opened the door for extravagant allow- 
ances, and the apportionment of receiver- 
ship patronage has sometimes been ac- 
companied by scandal. At the present 
time there is a tendency to reduce the 
fees allowed under the old law. A day 
or two after the Home Bank’s expense 
account was published, the Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court by unani- 
mous decision reduced the fees of the 
three receiversof the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company from $75,000 each (which a 
Supreme Court justice had allowed) to 
$20,000. To the receivers’ counsel $75,- 
ooo had been granted; this also was cut 
to $20,000. ‘““The sum allowed,” said 
the court, “was so grossly excessive as 
to amount to a spoliation of the assets of 
the trust company. To allow it to stand 
would implant general distrust of the ad- 
ministration of justice.” On the follow- 
ing day, Justice Kelly granted $40,000 to 
the two receivers of the Williamsburgh 
Trust Company and their counsel. The 
receivers, thru their counsel, had asked 
for $200,000. When the cost of other re- 
cent bank receiverships in New York is 
compared with the Home Bank’s expense 





account of $1,190, the possibilities of rea- 
sonable economy under the new law are 
clearly seen. The law was proposed by 
Superintendent Williams, and the ,enact- 
ment of it was due largely to the earnest 
support which he gave to ,it before the 
Legislature. 
& 


Iron and Sree] Prices 


A REDUCTION of 12} per cent. in the 
price of steel bars has been followed by 
one of Io per cent. in bar iron. Probably 
a general readjustment of iron and steel 
prices is at hand. In the long run this 
could be prevented only by a return of 
the general prosperity prevailing eight 
months ago. It has been the policy of 
the leading manufacturers to maintain 
the prices which were ruling then, but 
the reductions of comparatively small 
concerns have at last compelled them to 
vield. There are arguments in favor of 
the policy which was adopted, but in the 
light of present conditions it appears to 
have been unwise to make no conces- 
sions. It may be that those who decided 
to keep up the rates were confident that 
a restoration of the old conditions would 
uot be so long delayed. If there must now 
be a general readjustment, it should be 
made at once and upon a basis that can 
be maintained. 

& 


....Government expenditures exceed- 
ed receipts in May by $11,958,991, mak- 
ing the deficit for eleven months $63,- 
603,605. In May of last year there was 
a surplus of $8,500,000. 

....According to the Census Bureau’s 
revised and final report, issued last week, 
the cotton crop of 1907 was 11,375,461 
bales, valued at $700,956,011. The crop 
was less than that of 1906 by 2,220,037 
bales, or 16} per cent. 

....On May 31st there were 6,810 
active national banks, with an authorized 
capital of $925,697,775 and $624,714,147 
of outstanding bond-secured circulation. 
Since the act of March 14th, 1900, be- 
came effective, 3,889 national banks have 
been organized, 2,520 of them under the 
provisions of that law, their average cap- 
ital being about $26,500. 
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HARVEY FISK & SONS 


NEW YORK 


Bankers and Dealers in 


GOVERNMENT, RAILROAD 
and MUNICIPAL BONDS 


AND OTHER 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


PHILADELPHIA 
Represented by JAMES H. CHAPMAN 
421 Chestnut Street 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Represented by H. L. WILKINSON 
Conn, Mutual Life Building 


CHICAGO 
Represented by D. K. DRAKE 
Continental National Bank Building 


Our List of Investment Securities Sent 
on ApPlication 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


January 1, 1908 

















BEE eibbdeccdédcasccndetebsaseasoe + $20,845,723.08 
LIABILITIES ..... osecrveoeus oe anvaks 28,286,361.96 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE C0. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YO 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 





I Oe. i din0.0.0:046654 bce degaccdcsoecescoées Leather 

CLARENGE H, KBLSEY...... Prest. Title Guarantee and 

Trust Co. 

WILLIAM H. PORTER......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life insurance 


or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 
pany, for a limited territory if desired, and secure 
for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for 
the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City 








Fabulous Fortunes From 
New York Real Estate 


Many of the wealthiest families in this country, 
the Astors, Goelets, Rhinelanders, and others, 
have gained their hundreds of millions of dollars 
in the tremendous appreciation of New York Real 
Estate. So fast is the value of New York prop- 
erty growing that from 1900 to 1905 the real es- 
tate valuation increased 73%, or over 14% per 
year. 


Investments of this kind were out of reach of 
the small investors until the New York Realty 
Owners Co. was fcunded to combine small invest- 
ments and acquire property in the line of the 
City’s growth. 

We have ample Capital and 20 years’ experi- 
ence—$1,000,000 has been paid to investors in the 
past 12 years and during 1907 the Surplus was in- 
creased to $604,000. 

This Company offers an absolutely safe invest- 
ment yielding @ guaranteed 6% income each 
year secured several times over by New York 
Real Estate. Write for Booklet F. 


Assets $3,000,000 


New York Realty Owners Co. 
489 Fifth Avenue - - - NEW YORK 




















feet 


Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1907 . $48,149,626.53 
Liabilities . ° - 43,409,165.93 
Unassigned Funds . 4,740,460.60 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President 


ROLAND 0. LAMB 


Vice-President 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 
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Maine 


New Hampshire 





POLAND, MAINE 


Summit Spring House 


On hilltop, highest located hotel in Maine. New, modern, 
high class, perfectly appointed hotel, 150 rooms en suite, 
with baths; modern plumbing; all rooms with fireplaces. 
Pine groves, golf, tennis, fishing, boating; first class auto 
garage and stables; automobile parties welcomed day or 
night; unexcelled mineral spring water. Hay fever and 
asthma unknown. Twelve hundred feet of piazza, mag- 
nificent mountain and lake views. Table second to none 
in United States. Near Poland Spring House. Two miles 
from Poland Station, on M. ©. R. R. Pullman service. 
Send for descriptive booklet. 


GEORGE H. DAVIS, Proprietor. 





BRETTON 
woopDs 


The Mount Pleasant Opens June 27. 
The Mount Washington Opens July 15. 
WHITE MTS., N. H. 
Through cars day or night Grand Central Station 
to hotel grounds. Representatives at Bretton li, 


Resort Bureaus, at 25th St. and Broadway and 
Poland Spring Bldg., 1180 Broadway, near 28th St. 


New York, 
Telephone, 4748 Madison. 
Send for map and road book of ‘‘Ideal Tour.”’ 














MAINE VACATION HOME 


Excellent accommodations for 300 people in a beautiful 
village, with charming views of mountains and lakes. 
Well- eo shady grounds, large athletic field, with tennis 
courts, thing, boating, fishing, and camping. Healthful, 
moral surroundings for the young. Instruction in music, 
art, Pra languages, and other branches, if required. 
Music, — wg concerts, etc., for all. Farm of 400 acres, 

e herd of cows to furnish fresh milk and cream. 
Buildings very large. Terme $1 to $2; children less. 
Booklets free. Apply to 


L. H. McKBNNEY, Kent’s Hill, Me. 





MARSHALL HOUSE 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 
Season 1908 Opens June 25th 


For information and circular address 
E. S. MARSHALL, Proprieter. 





Vermont 


THE ELM HOUSE 


Danville, Vermont. No hay fever. Booklet on 
application. H. M. OSGOOD. 








LAKE BOMOSEEN icitie pines 


Rates $, $14. W.C. Mound, Prop., Hydeville, Vt. 














Rhode Island 











All modern eonventences. Accommodations for 300 guests. 
Dally connections from N. Y. Fishing, golf, surf bathing. 
Booklets and terms. Now open. J. C. CHAMPLIN. 





Massachusetts 


MASSASOIT HOUSE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


All conveniences. Suites with private baths. 
Convenient for Commercial and Tourists’ Parties. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


Enjoys the reputation of f being one one of the oldest and best 
hotels in New England. 
W. H. CHAPIN, Proprietor. 








THE 
TEMPLETON INN 
OPENED MAY 29th 
Steam heat. Elevator. Private baths. 
best of service. A delightful resort for June. 
Apply to P. BLODGETT, Manager, 
Templeton, Mass. 


The 
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Ghe ROSEMONT 


Bedford Terrace Northampton, Mass. 
Four hours from New York, vicinity of Berkshires; mag- 
nificent scenery, mountain air; all city conveniences, coun- 
try advantages; first class table; large, beautiful rooms, 
verandas; rates moderate; Japanese chef; electricity, open 
fire, porcelain baths. L. CONKLIN. 


The Abbotsford 


186 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON 


Single rooms or suites, furnished or unfurnished, in 
this strictly first-class family hotel with café. Permanently 
or for transients if engaged im advance. Apply to 


Mrs. ©. G. FRANCIS, Manager. 


PERHAM’S INN 
Northfield, Mass. 


Beautiful location, main street. Fi shade. Send f 
booklet-and rates. “0 0. *PERHAM = 


Sanitarium, Harbor View 


ON THE ISLAND OF MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


No Insane, Modern Methods. Booklets on application to E. G 
GUSTIN, Supt. Oak Bluffs, Mass. Open J ae Ist. 














Connecticut 


Edgewood Inn 


Greenwich (on the Sound), Conn. 
NOW OPEN. 

28. miles from New York. 30 trains daily. Superior 
Stables and Auto Quarters. Fine roads for Driving and 
Automobiling in a picturesque country. Casino, Golf, Ten- 
nis, Bowling; er Verandas. Concerts and Dancing 


daily in ‘“‘The Court 
D. P. SIMPSON, Manager 


Fenwick Dall 


FEN WICK-ON-THE-SOUND, CONN. 


Beautifully located, directly on the Sound, mouth of 
Connecticut River. Golf, tennis, bathing. Rooms with 
Wath. Orchestra. Send for booklet. 

H. A. CHAPMAN, Propr. 











BERKSHIRE HILLS 


INTERLAKEN INN 


AT LAKEVILLE, CONN. Open May 15 to Nov. 1. 
Two hours from New York. Gituated between two beauti- 
ful mountain lakes; elevation 900 feet; fine views of Berk- 
shire and Litchfield Hills. Service and appointments first- 
class. Accommodation for automobile parties. 

(Address Manager. 





The Litchfield Inn “ge 


Open all the year. Situated in the center of the village. 
-200 feet elevation. Large, well-heated, sunny rooms. 
Excellent cuisine and service. Home cooking and comforts. 
Moderate prices. Booklet on application. 
GBO. H. BROWNE, Proprietor. 


THE WAYSIDE INN 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Open all year. Easy of access, Write for booklet B. 
Address Manager. 





New York 








SARANAC INN cofraGes 


UPPER SARANAC LAKE, ADIRONDACKS 





GOLF AND ALL SPORTS 
M. B. MARSHALL, Manager, Saranac Inn, N. Y. 











On Lake George 


TH E SAGAMORE A superbly located Re- 
* sort on one of the 
Grandest Lakes in the ae Garage for automobiles, 
ood roads, Grille Room, e 
f kDMUND KRUMBHOLZ, P. O.—Sagamore, N. Y. 
Telegraph—Sag ie. Me 
Winter: —Tike > KIRK WOOD, Camden, South Carolina. 











BUTT’ s EOoTr IX 
JOHN J. BARRY 

Bast Windham 
New York 









Eleva- 
tion 2,900 feet. All 
outside rooms. Airy and well 
furnished. Large amusement hall. Danc- ae 
ing afternoon and evening. Accommodates 125. = 

















GFPAND VIEW MT. HOUSE, E, Windham, N. Y., Cate 
kills. Finest location; Park, 115 acres; view, 5 States; 
eleva., 3,000 ft.; refined surroundings; $10 up. A. J. GALER. 


DEAN HOUSE 
LAKE MAHOPAC, PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 


Old Summer Resort, pleasantly located; commodious lawns 
running to lake; fine shade trees, perfectly healthy. Book- 
let sent on application. A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 


THE COLUMBIAN 


1,000 ISLAND PARK, St. Lawrence River, N. Y. 
The best located and most attractive hotel among the 
1,000 Islands; excellent cuisine. Orchestra and all amuse- 








‘ ments. Open June 15. Booklet. Children and maids at 


half rates. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 





— Spa, 


Spa Sanatorium 


Restful home. Modern equipments, 6 miles pow Saratoga. 
A. I. THAYER, M. D. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 


Room and Bath, $3,00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 
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MANSION HOUSE, sRook-yn neicnTs 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL S8T., N. Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates 
Coolest location in the vicinity of New York. 
J. C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor 





New Jers-y 


SEA VIEW HOUSE 


Atlantic Highlands, N. J. Overlooking Bay and Ocean. 
OPEN FOR SEASON. Casino, tennis, golf. 
Rates, $12 up per week. Booklet. ‘Phone 71. 
D. I. BRYANT. 





Montclair, N. J.—Wahnfried 


Private sanatorium. N 
Outdoor life a specialty. 7 





tuberculous or mental cases. 
Tent life, if desired. Booklet. 
The MISSES CLAPP. 





fewis® @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Eauipred 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
ki Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Oey: "sete. aedirons and —- House-cleaning 
rticles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 


Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 








THE BOYKEN 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Desircbly located: rooms en suite ; 
: » Private baths; : 
lent table; good service. Open winter and cumner. — 





Berkshire Inn ee 


$2 up daily; $9 to $17.50 weekly. Capacity 300. Elevator, 
baths, etc. Ninth season. 


J. 0. & J. BE. DICKINSON. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 


Virgiuia Avenue and Beach; close Steel Pier: $ 
capacity, 300; elevator, private baths, etc.; ‘Supoctar table: 
$10 up weekly; $2 dally; booklet. SAMUEL 0. ELLIS. — 








HOTEL RUDOLF 


American and European plans. 
renovated. 
rooms. 


Entirely refurnished and 
Sea and fresh water baths. 400 ocean view 
Harvey’s famous cuisine a specialty. 


JOEL HILLMAN, Propr. 


THE FENIMORE 


Now open after extensive repairs; private baths, eleva- 








Pennsylvania 











National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Established in 1850. Operating in 36 States. 





Joseru A. De Borr, Prest. H. M. Cutter, Treas. 
James T. Puetrs, V.-Prest. A.B. Brspze, Med. Dir. 
James B. Estee, 2d V.-Prest. C. E. Moutton, Act’y. 
Osman D. Crark, Sec. F. A. Howtanp, Counsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1908, and gained 
during the past decade: 


ASSETS, - $% 40,354,241.29 Gain, 172% 
SURPLUS, - $ 4,539,688.47 Gain, 149% 
INSURANCE, $153,467,472.00 Gain, 100% 





Its life,.term and endowment contracts are lib- 
eral and attractive. 














ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. C, SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 





Mountain House and Springs 


capacity 250. Golf. Orchestra. Ele- 


tors, ete.; booklet. THOS. NOBLE, Asbury Park, N. J 
vation 1,824 feet. 15 Riding Horses 
on premises. ‘Booklet. 


POGUND ssi 


POCONO PINES INN, eons’. 


Elevation, 2,000 feet. Boating, Bathing, Fishing, etc. 
Opens June 27. Booklet. WM. P. KENNEY, Mgr., 1201 
Fidelity Mutual Life ®uilding, Philadelphia. 











OTEL RIDER, Cambridge Springs, Pa. America’s fore- 
most health, recreation rest resort. Open all year 
—all outdoor and indoor diversion. Oircular. 








INTRODUCE US 
TO YOUR FRIENDS 


To extend our acquaintance among people 
who would appreciate our Magazine, we will 
send THE INDEPENDENT for an eight weeks’ 
trial subscription to any address for twenty-five 


cents. 
THe INDEPENDENT 


130 Fulton St.. New York 















FS 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


BUILT UP 


as j 
e for?20 Right Food Gives Strength an 


Brain Power. 


ae 


Best grade cedar cano 


Best Grade of Cedar Canoe for $20.00. We sell direct, saving 
you $20.00 on a Canoe. All canoes cedar and copper fastened. 
We make all sizes and styles. also power canoes. Write for free ° 
catalog giving prices with retailers’ profit cut out. We are the The natural elements of wheat and barley, in- 

: iecoaitiarees of canoes in the world. P : 
DETROIT BOAT CO 2. Detroit. . cluding the phosphate of potash, are found in 
Grape-Nuts, and that is why persons who are 
run down from improper food pick up rapidly on 
Grape-Nuts. 

“My system was run down by excessive night 


work,” writes a N. Y. man, “in spite of a liberal 


supply of ordinary food. 
“After using Grape-Nuts I noticed improve- 
ment at once, in strength and nerve and brain 
+ 








power. 
“This food seemed to lift me up and stay with 















“When traveling I always carry the food with 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
* NEWYORK: 
true, and full of human interest. 
Trunks, Traveling Bags and Cases 
wardrobe Trunks 











Vi beat me for better exertion, with less fatigue. My 
QT0-ENGRAVING weight increased 20 ibs. with vigor and comfort 
AN vA in proportion. 
a : Ww ‘ . “. 99 
TRON iy ee a Co., Battle Creek, 
31822 Parlay LN 268200 ce Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genu‘ne, 
Fitzgerald 
177 Broadway, 688 Broadway, 723 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Above Cortlandt Below Fourth Below Forty-second 
CHARTERED 1866. 
BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: 177-179 Montague St. BRANCH: Bedford Ave. and Fulton St. 
MANHATTAN OFFICE: 90 Broadway (2 Wall St.) 
Capital, $1,000,000 Undivided Profits, $2,011,277.95 


The Brooklyn Trust Company is the sixth oldest in the city of New York. 
Its strength and conservatism insure safety to its depositors. Its long experi- 
ence in the execution of various trusts commends it for appointment as 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN OR ADMINISTRATOR 














THE INDEPENDENT 





he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Chartered 1872 


EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 


5 per cent. Debentures and First 


upon Real Estate ; nearly.$40,000,000 eld ¢ 


it Mortgages 
years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for !nformation. 








Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities. 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


DIVIDENDS AE") 


AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, June 2d, 1908. 

COMMON CAPITAL STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 23. 
The Board of Directors bas this day declared a dividend 
of one-half per cent. (4%) on the Common Capital Stock 
of the Company. payable July ist, 1908, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business June 4th, 1908. Transfer 
books will close June 4th, 1908, and redépen June 26th; 1908. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York. 
S. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
WM. M. EDAGER, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, June 2d, 1908. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 37. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
of one and three-quarters per cent. (1%%) on the Preferred 
Capital Stock of the Company, payable July ist, 1908, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business June 4th, 
1908. Transfer books will close June 4th, 1908, and reopen 
June 26th, 1908. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York. 
8. 8S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
WM. M. HAGER, Secretary. 


of customers. 























AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. (14%) has been declared upon the Preferred Stock 
of this Company, payable on July ist, 1908, to stockholders 
of record at the close of bnsiness June 17th; 1908. The 
Preferred Stock transfer books will remain open. Checks 
will be mailed. 

R. H. ISMON, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 

New York, May 25th, 1908. 
The monthly dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the com- 
mon stock of this company has this day been declared, 
payable June 20th next to all common stockholders of 

record, at 3 P. M., June 15th, 1908. 

Common stock transfer books will 7 a s&¢.P. &., 

June 15th, and reopen June 22d, at 10 M. 
HENRY ROWLEY, 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, Lessee. 
NINETY-SEVENTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
Park Row, New York, June 8th, 1908. 
quarterly dividend of one and three- 
on the capital stock of the Manhattan 
will be paid on and after Wednesday, 
July ist, 1908, to stockholders of record at the closing 

transfer books on Friday, June 12th, 1908, at 


The transfer books will be reopened on Thursday, June 
25th, 1908, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


THE PLAZA BANK. 
ew York, June 8d, 1908. 
A divident of TEN (10) PER CENT. has this day been 
declared, payable on and after July ist, 1908. 
a books close June 22d, 1908. and reopen July 


; 2 . 
E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 





Treasurer. 





No. 13 
The guaranteed 
warters per cent. 
ilway Company 








STRAW HATS $2.00 and Up 


Full Line of Imported and Domestic 


SOFT AND CRUSH HATS 
FOR SUMMER WEAR 


E. WILLARD JONES %oti.ncte.*. 52: 


(Established 1835) 
49 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 


Located at above address since 1850 


here is a great deal of difference between tire ana 
life insuranee. A man may live his whole life and never 
suffer loss through the agency of fire. A business man, 
even moderately prudent, would not, as a rule, care to 
jeopardize his fortune by neglecting his fire insurance 
because of this fact. Life insurance is based upon the 
certainty of death, sooner or Jater, A man who walks 
along the street, who rides in a street or railway car, or 
who stops at home, is not absolutely sure of the continu- 
ance of his life for a single instant. Death comes when 
least expected. The prospect who puts off the insurance 
solicitor with a promise to consider the subject of life in- 
surance may die before he can “again up the subject. 
The procrastination that seems so innocent may signify 
suffering of the ksenest sort to wife and children when 
the breadwinner is cut off. Today is. the time to insure. 
Gray hairs cost money in life imsurance offices when a 
policy is sought. Domestic tragedies may be averted if 
a@ man co-operates with .: e Metropolitan Ins ranc 
Company and pays the stipulated premiums. Then if 
death comes the company pays and the widow lives! 








(FIRE) 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Pork 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1908 


CAPITAL 


$1,500.000 


RESERVED FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


7,592,685 


NET SURPLUS 


4,415,353 
13. 508. O38 


FIRE INSURANCE 1908 
National « Hartford 


CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1908 


Capital Stock all Cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve 





1908 


$1,000,000.00 
4:473,102.18 
477,202.34 
1,503,660.76 


Total Assets, January 1, 1908 $7,453,965.28 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
G H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary, 





